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Vie 8 


9s the Art of Perfert Contrition 
within the Rearh of All? 


Nis 


Summary: Supposed difficulty of making an act of perfect contrition—Diffi- 
culty denied by, necessity for, advocated by prominent theologians—How the false 
impression arose—Relic of Jansenism—Stressing of necessity of confession after 
Trent—Older Theologians required high degree of intensity in act of contrition— 
Perfect contrition in Catholic Theology—Perfect contrition within the reach of 
all men of goodwill—Act of perfect contrition and act of charity—Contrition and 
the salvation of infidels. 

In past generations, or at any rate in those of the recent past, all 
too many Catholics have been under the impression that it is particu- 
larly difficult to make an act of perfect contrition, and that, consequent- 
ly, very few succeed in doing so. Saints and very spiritual persons 
may, indeed, rise to this perfect and unselfish sorrow, but ordinary 
mortals can hardly hope to do so, at any rate, in the normal course of 
events. 

False beliefs die hard. This particular one, though no doubt less 
widespread than it was, seems to persist in some minds even at the pre- 
sent day, and to some extent is still being passed on to new generations 
of Catholics. In the present century and in various countries of the 
world theologians and spiritual writers testify to its persistence among 
numbers of the faithful. In Germany, for example, Father Von Den 
Driesch has written a little book on perfect contrition in which he is at 
pains to dispel the impression that it is particularly difficult! A few 
years ago a pamphlet by Father Halpin, S.J., was published in Ireland, 
and is directed against what the author describes as “a widespread belief 
that it is very difficult to make an act of perfect contrition or of the love 
of God”.2In America Father Feld, S.J., writes on what he calls “the 
bugaboo about an act of perfect contrition”. He bears witness to the 
fact that there are still many persons who imagine that acts of perfect 
contrition must be left to the very few who are far advanced in holi- 
ness. Further testimonies to the same effect we shall notice in the course 
of this article. Among Australian Catholics also we believe that this 
prejudice about perfect contrition is not unknown. To take an instance: 


1—Translated into English by Father Slater, S.J. 
2Irish Messenger Series, 1928, "Heaven Open to All.” 
3American Ecclesiastical Review, 1935, p. 155. 
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do we not all too frequently meet the Catholic who, having had the mis- 
fortune to fall into serious sin, never thinks of recovering the friend- 
ship of God before his next confession, and who seems to think that 
there is no practical way of getting into the state of grace except actual 
reception of the sacrament of Penance? It is not that he has never 
heard of perfect contrition and of its efficacy; but he scarcely believes 
that by this means an ordinary sinner like himself can recover the 
divine friendship. 
FALSE AND INJURIOUS. 

Theologians who have taken note of this belief in the special diffi- 
culty of perfect contrition declare it to be a mistaken one and unwarran- 
ted by Catholic theology. Cardinal Billot, for example, writes: “It is 
necessary to remove the prejudice, which is a remnant of Jansenism, 
that to make an act of perfect love (or of perfect contrition) is a thing 
of great difficulty. That this is most false is very manifest, because a 
commandment, which is the most important of all the commandments, 
imposes the making of this act upon all men, and it is, therefore, within 
the limits of ordinary grace... . Whatever difficulty there is in the act 
of perfect charity (or in the act of perfect contrition) is already over- 
come by the purpose of not sinning again, a purpose which is included 
even in simple attrition. Consequently, if we suppose that the will has 
turned away from sin—a thing which is absolutely required for justifi- 
cation in all circumstances—and that thus the obstacle to loving God 
has been removed, then it is most easy ‘to ascend to a high heart’ by 
assuming the motive of charity ; nothing is more sweet than this motive, 
or more delightful, and through it all hard things become easy’’.4 

Father de la Taille writes: “It is a great pity to let the faithful be- 
lieve that, apart from the sincere preference given to God, an act of con- 
trition is difficult, or that it is more difficult than mere attrition. Of 
course, in both cases the grace of God is required, without which we can- 
not move a step towards salvation; but then is God so sparing of His 
grace, or so afraid to be loved, as just to offer what will merely suffice 
for attrition” ?> 

In the manual -Catholic Faith,S based on the Catechism of Cardinal 
Gasparri, this question is asked: “Is it difficult for you to have an act 
of perfect sorrow for your sins?” It is answered as follows: “It is 
not difficult for me to have perfect sorrow for my sins, for God will 
give it to me if I am in earnest and sincerely ask Him for it”. 

4De Virtutibus Infusis, p. 415, 


sAust. Cath. Record, Jan., 1926, p. 85. 
6Ed. by Cath. University of America. Book III, p. 240. 
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Besides declaring the belief in the special difficulty of perfect con- 
trition to be a false one, several theologians stress its injurious effects 
upon the spiritual life. These effects vary according to the various 
spiritual states in which people may find themselves. There are many, 
for example, who live habitually in the state of grace, and who desire 
to purify their souls more and more from their sins that they may live 
in ever closer union with God. Now if such persons do not well 
understand how to make an act of perfect contrition, or—which comes 
to the same thing—if they imagine that this most efficacious means of 
purifying and sanctifying their souls is beyond their reach, obviously 
they will not make good and frequent use of it; and it may well be that 
through this omission untold spiritual treasures will be lost to them. 

Consider, too, all those who at some time or other find themselves 
in a state of doubt as to whether or not they have lost the grace of God. 
Very often the doubt is a reasonable one. Having come through a time 
of temptation, a man knows that his resistance was not as prompt and 
as resolute as it should have been. He had indeed some goodwill, and 
some resistance was made. But there was lack of generosity; there 
was trifling with the danger of sin. Did he at any stage of the tempta- 
tion fully surrender to its onslaughts? He cannot say for certain one 
way or the other; for he cannot clearly discern the intricate workings 
of his own mind and free will. But God saw all and judged all. What 
has that judgement been? His conscience is troubled and his peace of 
soul is disturbed, as well it might be, when he reflects that he may be 
in a state of enmity with his Creator, and worthy of eternal damna- 
tion. Finding himself in this perilous situation, what can he do? It 
generally happens that there is no present opportunity of approaching 
the sacrament of Penance; and we take it that he has no confidence in 
any other remedy. In the case he can do nothing. He must remain in 
his state of doubt until he gets an opportunity of going to confession. 
In the meantime, his spiritual life languishes grievously because of 
doubts and fears and worry and discouragement. Again, it may fre- 
quently happen that a doubt of having lost the state of grace is an un- 
reasonable one. This is so in the case of scrupulous persons. With 
them doubts become a chronic spiritual malady. They spend their time 
endlessly trying to resolve them, without fruit, of course, and often to 
their great spiritual loss. For when recalling the temptations and the 
circumstances connected with them, it easily happens that they expose 
themselves to further dangers, and then become afflicted by new doubts 
and anxieties. So it is that doubts, reasonable and unreasonable, can 
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do a vast amount of spiritual harm to those who do not realize that 
there is always at hand a good and practical remedy for such doubts, 
the remedy of perfect contrition. 

Finally, there are those Catholics, whom we have already referred 
to, who definitely fall into sin and think that nothing much can be done 
about it until their next confession. This may be in a month’s time, or 
in six months’ or even longer. Their state is a deplorable one. During 
all that time they must live as enemies of God ,a time, therefore, which 
is completely barren as far as merit for eternity is concerned. Such 
souls come to regard the state of sin as more or less inevitable, and in 
that state of mind easily fall into new sins, and even contract habits of 
sin, the source of untold spiritual misery. Besides all this, there is the 
ever-present danger of being cut off by a sudden death. The lot of 
those so cut off is unfortunate indeed. They are called upon to face 
death and eternity without the help of the sacraments. In this emer- 
gency the only plank of salvation left to them is an act of perfect con- 
trition, and they have no confidence that this plank is within their reach. 


HOWOTHIS FALSEIAMPRESSION AROSE, 

It is not easy to understand how the prejudice about the difficulty 
of perfect contrition came to be so widespread. Cardinal Billot, as we 
have seen, considers it to be a relic of Jansenism. No doubt Jansenism 
helped to foster it; for the spirit of that heresy was a rigorism that 
sought to set limits to the mercy of God in His dealings with fallen man 
and to narrow the way of salvation. However, it would seem that 
other influences also have played a part—and perhaps still play a part 
—in spreading and perpetuating the notion that ordinary people cannot 
count upon making acts of perfect contrition. 

Explanations of the doctrine on necessity of confession. 

The belief seems to be connected in some minds with the Catholic 
doctrine on the necessity of confession. This doctrine was proclaimed 
by the Council of Trent against the so-called reformers of the sixteenth 
century; and Catholic apologists and preachers have naturally spent 
much time in-explaining and defending it. However, in proving and 
stressing the necessity of confession, some of them have tended to mag- 
nify the difficulty of obtaining pardon for sin by way of perfect con- 
trition.? Why is confession necessary? Why has Christ imposed 
upon us the burden of confessing our sins, if, as the Church teaches, 
sin can be forgiven through perfect contrition, and if this is a practical 


7Cf. O’Neill, Divine Charity, p. IL. 
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way of getting into the state of grace? In face of this difficulty they 
suggest that perfect contrition, as a way of justification, is very uncer- 
tain and very insecure, at any rate, for the great majority of souls. 
Hence the necessity for the sacrament of confession ; and hence, too, the 
mercy of Christ in giving us this secure means of recovering His grace. 
This general line of thought is familiar enough in homiletic literature. 
Sometimes, too, preachers seem to apprehend a practical danger: if the 
faithful trust in perfect contrition as a practical way of recovering the 
grace of God, will they not neglect confession? And in their sermons 
they stress the necessity of confession by arguments calculated to de- 
stroy any confidence the faithful may have in their ability to make acts 
of perfect contrition. 
Great fervour required. 

Some of the older theologians required a high degree of intensity 
in the act of contrition before it would bring about the justification of 
the sinner.8 If this is so, it might well be concluded that only rarely 
and with difficulty is such a degree of sorrow attained by the fallen 
children of men. As a matter of fact the Roman Catechism seems to 
lend its great authority to this view.? For we read: “Contrition, it is 
true, blots out sin; but who is ignorant that to effect this it must be so 
intense, so ardent, so vehement, as to bear a proportion to the magni- 
tude of the crimes which it effaces? This is a degree of contrition 
which few reach, and hence through perfect contrition alone very few 
could hope to obtain pardon of their sins”. The sense of these words 
can scarcely be doubted ; and they obviously constitute a notable objec- 
tion to our thesis. However, we believe that to this objection a com- 
pletely satisfactory reply can be given. 


The unselfishness of perfect contrition. 

Sometimes the supposed difficulty of perfect contrition has been 
thought to lie in the exalted and unselfish nature of its motive.!° This 
motive, which is identical with the motive of charity, is commonly de- 
scribed as the goodness of God as He is in Himself. Therefore, it is 
sometimes explained, to have perfect contrition we must be sorry for 
our sins purely and simply because they are offences against the infinite 
goodness of God, in such a way, indeed, that all self-seeking is rigor- 
ously excluded from our repentance. If in the soul of the repentant 
sinner there is lurking any motive of self-interest (and how hard it is 


8E.g. Billuart, De Poet. Dissert, IV, Art. VII, Sect. 2. 
9Part II, Chap. V, Quest. 36. 
10Cf, Billuart, ibidem. 
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to exclude it!), his contrition is no longer perfect. In other words, we 
are asked to strive after a state of mind attributed to some of the saints, 
in which they seem to be indifferent to their own eternal happiness: 
“Even though I am destined to be buried in hell forever, I will always 
love God for His own sake and weep over my sins because they offend 
His infinite goodness”. “I would be willing to spend my eternity in 
hell, provided only that I might always love God”. When our charity, 
and our sorrow based on charity, are thus altogether unselfish and com- 
pletely disinterested, then have we perfect contrition for our sins. When 
the motive is explained along these or similar lines, is it to be wondered 
at if the faithful consider perfect contrition to be beyond them, and lack 
confidence in it as a practical way of getting into the grace of God? 
Again, without directly insisting on such a rigorous exclusion of self- 
interest, some preachers and catechists seem to ask their hearers to 
conceive the goodness of God in an abstract way that prescinds from 
all its wonderful manifestations in the Sacred Heart of God-made- 
Man. It is feared that if we are moved to love God and to repent of 
our sins by meditating on the mysteries of Bethlehem, and of Calvary 
and of the Eucharist, we are loving God because He has loved us, and 
not for what He is in Himself. Therefore, they say, we must conceive 
the goodness of God apart altogether from its wonderful outpourings 
upon the sons of men. Again we ask: is it any wonder if the simple 
faithful should hesitate, and doubt their ability to look at the goodness 
of God in this way? So it is that the motive of perfect contrition, not 
being well understood, is sometimes explained in such a way as to con- 
firm and to deepen the prejudice about the difficulty of the act. 


PERFECT, CONTRITION IN‘ CATHOLIC THEOLCGY. 

In Catholic theology we find none of the rigorism that characterizes 
the prejudice of which we have been speaking. Perfect contrition is re- 
garded as a completely normal thing in the relations of the soul with 
God. It is looked upon as an effect of ordinary grace, and, therefore, 
quite within the reach of all men of goodwill. 


Doctrine concerning the precept of charity. 

Let us recall here that the act of perfect contrition and the act of 
charity are intimately connected with one another. Both acts are brought 
into being by the same motive, God’s infinite goodness in Himself. 
Wherever you have perfect contrition, there you have charity also; and 
wherever you have charity and the consciousness of having sinned 
mortally, there you have perfect contrition. Now if the act of charity 
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must be regarded as a perfectly normal thing in the supernatural life 
of the soul and as an act that can be made by all who sincerely wish to 
make it, the same must be said of the act of perfect contrition. Let us 
take, first of all, the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. It is very clear 
and explicit. Even in the Old Testament a commandment placing 
upon all the obligation to make acts of charity was solemnly promulgat- 
ed. “Hear, O Israel... Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength’.1! 
God does not command anything that is beyond our strength; and, 
therefore, we might conclude at once that all who wish to do so can 
make acts of the love of God. However, the Holy Ghost teaches this 
explicitly and declares most emphatically that the command to love God 
is not a difficult one. 


“This commandment, that I command thee this day, is not above 
thee, nor far off from thee. Nor is it in heaven, that thou shouldst say: 
Which of us can go up to heaven and bring it unto us, and we may 
hear and fulfil it in work? Nor is it beyond the sea: that thou 
mayst excuse thyself and say: Which of us can cross the sea and 
bring it unto us: that we may hear and do what is commanded? 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart, that thou mayst do it .. . that thou mayst love the Lord thy 
ode 
In the New Testament the obligation to make acts of charity is again 
very distinctly proclaimed. When a doctor of the Law asked our Lord: 
“Master, which is the great commandment in the law?” Jesus replied: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first 
commandment”.43. The Church teaches that this command to love 
God is a special precept binding us to make explicit and formal acts of 
charity from time to time.'4 Now beyond all shadow of doubt the 
fulfilling of this first and most important of the commandments is well 
within the power of all men. 


But, apart altogether from the question of obligation, it is surely 
certain that we can, if we wish, freely multiply acts of charity, and make 
many of them every day. In the Liturgy and in the approved cate- 
chisms and manuals of devotion acts of love and of loving sorrow are 


11Deut, 6, 4. 

12Deut. 30, 11-16. 

13Mt. 22, 36-7. 

14Denz. nn. 1101, 1155-7. 
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constantly put upon our lips. They are things taken for granted in the 
Christian life, and are regarded by the Church as perfectly normal 
acts, which all can and should perform. Indeed, for one who has al- 
ready acquired the disposition of attrition, which includes a sincere 
turning away from sin and a firm purpose of amendment, acts of char- 
ity, and, therefore of perfect contrition, are very easy, granted of 
course the grace of God. So easy are they that the soul may often 
make them without averting to the fact, “for example”, says Father 
Von den Driesch, “while devoutly hearing Mass, while making the 
Stations of the Cross, while piously contemplating the crucifix or a 
picture of the Sacred Heart, while listening to a sermon and so on”. 
Doctrine concerning the salvation of infidels. 

It is Catholic doctrine that God sincerely wishes the salvation of all 
men, and that, consequently, to each and every one He gives grace truly 
sufficient for the attaining of salvation. Now consider the condition of 
the human race from the beginning to the present day, taking account 
especially of all those who lived before the coming of Christ, and of 
those who since His coming have lived in so-called pagan countries. It 
is certain that most men never get an opportunity of receiving the sac- 
raments. For them the only way of salvation is the way of charity and 
perfect contrition. Therefore, God gives to all of them grace in every 
way sufficient to enable them to elicit these acts; and if any neglect to 
do so, this must be attributed to the use they have made of their own 
free wills. Now if all such persons are well able to make acts of char- 
ity and of perfect contrition, how much easier it must be for a Christian 
and above all for a Catholic on whom God has poured out His mercy 
and His grace with such overflowing abundance. Of a Catholic it is 
most emphatically true that, if he does not make acts of the love of 
God and of perfect contrition, it is because he has no sincere desire to 
do so. 

(To be continued.) 
AUSTIN BRENNAN, C.SS.R. 


Ix there Life Elsewhere in the 
Universe ? 


THE ASTRONOMICAL DISCUSSION. 


I suppose many of us, at one time or another, have wondered if 
our little Earth is the only spot in God’s Universe, containing living 
creatures. 

Until the 16th century (1543) with rare exceptions, all men be- 
reved the Earth was the centre of the Universe, and everything else— 
the Sun, moon, stars and planets—revolved around it. 

No one very seriously bothered over the thought of Life existing 
anywhere but on Earth. 

But since that mid-16th Century, the Earth has been relegated to 
a much inferior position, and 20th century Astronomy has shown the 
Earth to be a mere insignificant speck in our Universe. 

Is it not then reasonable, and even likely that our tiny speck 
of Earth is not the only sphere containing living creatures? 


Pact LACH INTHE UNIVERSE. 

Just let us quickly re-envisage the Universe as we know it at pre- 
sent. With 8 other Planets our Earth circles round the Sun which is 
1,000,000 times bigger than the Earth. 

The Sun is but one—and a very ordinary one—of some hundred 
thousand million (100,000,000,000) stars forming our Star City which 
we call the Milky Way Galaxy. 

About a million Light Years (800,000 roughly) outside our Milky 
Way, we meet the next Star City—the Spiral Nebula in Andromeda. 
That means the ray of light by which we see it took a million years to 
reach us, travelling at 186,000 miles a second. 

About 1,000 million Galaxies or Star Cities are in telescope range 
at 100 or more million light-years distance. And each of these galaxies 
may contain thousands of millions of stars. 

May not then many of those stars have planets, as the Sun has, 
and is it not likely that one or many may contain living creatures? 

* * * ~ 
LIFE’S REQUIREMENTS. 

Life of any sort, from the lowest plant life to the highest animal 

life has certain requirements. It needs moisture, therefore no temper- 
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ature above boiling point (212 F.) will permit life. And in like manner 
no temperature too far below freezing point will permit life. 


STARS .EXCLUDED. 

Life also needs atmosphere with oxygen. Thus all stars are ruled 
out as habitations for life. Their temperatures exclude not merely 
moisture, but even solids. They are raging hot masses of gas: the 
cooler ones with surface-temperatures of 2,000 or 3,000 degrees (F.). 
These are the red giant stars. 

Yellow-hot stars like the Sun have a surface temperature of 5 or 6 
thousand degrees, and figures like 40 million degrees at the centres. 

The giant Blue Stars have surface temperatures perhaps up to 
70,000 degrees (F.) 

PLANETS “ALONE, 

Planets alone remain as the possible seats of life: and in order to 
discuss the possibilities, we divide Planets into 3 classes (a) the little 
ones, (b) the large ones, and (c) the middle-sized. 

Most of the Planets of the Solar System have moons: The Earth 
has one; Mars has two; Jupiter 9; Saturn 9; Uranus 4; and Neptune 1. 
And we can lump all the Moons into the Ist division of Planets—the 
little ones. 

Since all Planets directly, and therefore all moons indirectly, are 
products of the Sun, they are composed of the same materials and 
elements as the Sun. 

We know of about 92 elements or prime materials and all other 
substances in their thousands, are combinations of the prime elements. 


CONSTITUTION OF PLANETS 

As the Planets aggregated into individual spheres from the 
material drawn off the Sun, the heavier elements in the main fell closest 
to the centre or core, and the lighter elements remained uppermost. 

Hydrogen and Helium (H & He) are the most prolific of all ele- 
ments in the Universe. It is possible, even probable, that the Stars are 
mighty factories where H & He are the raw materials for the build-up 
of the other elements. 

H & He are the most prolific gases in the Sun, and they are also 
the two lightest substances known. Hydrogen is also necessary for all 
moisture. 

PLANET ATMOSPHERES. 

As the Planets cooled in the bitter cold of space and solidified H & 

He formed the outermost envelope or atmosphere of Planets. 
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All gas atmosphere particles are moving at great speeds. In the 
air of this room, Nitrogen and Oxygen atoms are flying about at speeds 
of 4 of a mile a second, and any Hydrogen in the air, at about a mile a 
second. Heated up, these speeds increase greatly. 

All atmosphere would soon disappear and dissipate in space only 
that the Planets’ gravitational pull prevents the atmospheres leaving. 

On Earth, 7 miles a second is the critical speed. Anything equal- 
ling that, can beat the Earth’s gravitational pull and fly off the Earth 
forever. 

Very small bodies like asteroids and meteors cannot hold an atmos- 
phere at all. They are so small that their gravitational pull is too 
weak to hold even the slowest moving gas particles. All gravitational 
power is proportional to mass of the body. 


SMALL PLANETS LACK ATMOSPHERE. 


(a) The Small Planets will include Mercury and Pluto. They can 
hold an atmosphere for only a short while; it will soon bound away into 
space. Thus Mercury, 1/25th the size of the Earth, small and nearest 
the Sun has no atmosphere at all: and whatever it once possessed, 
rapidly flew off, aided by the roasting Sun which bakes the side facing 
it, to close on 700°. 

Our Moon is in much the same plight. It is about the same size - 
as Mercury—a couple of thousand miles in diameter. It is too small 
to hold atmosphere, and in addition it is baked by the Sun on alternate 
sides for about a fortnight in its monthly journey round the Earth, to 
over 200 degrees or what we call boiling point. 

No self-respecting atmosphere could stand that. Little Pluto, the 
outermost Planet is also too small to hold an atmosphere or moisture. 
Its H & He will long ago have bounced away. So the Small Planets 
and moons are excluded from any possibility of having life on them. 


THE LARGE PLANETS. 
(b) The Large Planets include Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 


Neptune. 
These are respectively a thousand times, 700 times and the last two 


64 times the size of Earth. 

These easily hold their atmospheres, even the volatile H and He. 
Now Hydrogen mixes willingly with Oxygen, and soon water-vapour 
is formed in these atmospheres (HO). Carbon also willingly mixes 
with Oxygen and Carbon-dioxide is formed (COz). 
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POISON ATMOSPHERE. 

Next CO, and H soon form Methane gas or Marsh-gas—a deadly 
poison fein And Nitrogen and Hydrogen soon form Ammonia gas 
(NH3), pungent and fatal. No life could exist in the deadly atmos- 
phere of the large planets. 

Jupiter—a thousand times bigger than Earth—has a heavy solid 
core, then 500 miles of solid frozen surface, and then 16,000 miles of 
atmosphere of poison gas. 

TOO HEAVY ATMOSPHERE. 

Our Earth atmosphere of a couple of hundred miles, weighs about 
15 lbs. to the square inch at sea level. The weight of 16,000 miles of 
atmosphere and one of heavier gases than our own, quite independently 
of their poisonous nature, makes life impossible on Jupiter, and the 
same holds for any of the larger planets. 


THE SMALL PLANETS—VENUS. 

(c) There remain the middle-sized Planets—Venus and Mars,— 
the one inside Earth and nearer to the Sun, the other next outside the 
Earth. Venus is about the same size as the Earth. It has cloud atmos- 
phere—plenty of it; so much so that we never see its surface, but 
always only the light reflected from its clouds, and these clouds are 
mostly Carbon dioxide (CO2). If there is any life on Venus it never 
sees the Sun, for the sky is always heavily clouded. Not a bit of free 
oxygen floats about, and free oxygen is absolutely necessary for animal 
life; and we can detect no Nitrogen so necessary for vegetable life. 

Venus certainly looks impossible as a home for living creatures. 


MARS. 

Mars remains. Mars is the only Planet whose surface we can see. 
Mars has about 4 the diameter of Earth and about 3 its size. 

Mars has an atmosphere, and even cloud formations at times, but 
no trace of Oxygen can be found, and no water vapour. It is an all- 
land Planet with no oceans or lakes. It has white Polar caps which 
may be snow or ice. They appear to melt in summer and to enlarge in 
winter, and some people have thought, that the summer melting might 
provide flowing water for the arid land. But the Polar Caps may be, 
and probably are, frozen Carbon-dioxide gas (COs). 

Mars is reddish in hue, and looks dry and barren. There are cer- 
tain greying patches which vary in colour with the seasons, and other 
patches which vary not so regularly: and there are those who have 
thought that these patches may be a low form of vegetation life. 
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If it be so, it is very short-lived in its season, and fails completely 
some seasons. It is more probable that Mars is as dead and lifeless as 
our moon. Other than that possible form of vegetative life, Earth is 
the only Planet with life. 


WHAT OF OTHER STARS? 

There then remains the possibility of other stars having: Planets, 
and amongst those Planets one with the requisite conditions. 

Of that we can know nothing. We can only surmise. <A Star 
does not show bigger when seen through a telescope. It actually shows 
up smaller. We never see even a small disc-like face on a star. It 
remains ever and always a pin-point of light, and the better and bigger 
the telescope the more sharply is the pin-point of light defined, and the 
diffused and scattered light eliminated. 

We will certainly never see a planet one-millionth smaller than a 
star. 

SMALE CHANCE OF PLANETS. 

Exactly how Planets formed is one of the great unsolved problems 
of Astronomy, and the theories don’t matter for the moment. 

Planets must be very very infrequent children of a Star—rare 
freaks in God’s Universe. 

Even conservatively there is less than one in a million chances of 
a star’s having planets. But stars are so numerous, that even with the 
above small chance, the number could be a large one. 

There are 100,000 million stars in our own Galaxy; and there are 
many hundreds and perhaps thousands of millions of galaxies. 

Therefore, though few proportionally, there could be many stars 
with Planets in the Universe. 


PLANET MUST BE SUITABLE. 
But then the Planet has to be the right size—not too small or too 
large: that reduces the possible number. 
Then the Planet has to be the right distance from its Sun, 1.e., not 
too hot, not too cold: that further reduces the number. 


STARK MUST BE SUITABLE, 
Then the Star has to be a single star. A great many stars, once 
thought to be single like the Sun, have turned out to be binary, or triple 
or quadruple group-stars, relatively closely circling round one another. 


SINGLE STAR. 
No planet could possibly maintain life in such a star combination, 
that reduces the number still further. 
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STEADY ASTAR: 

The star would have to be a steady type of star like the Sun. A 
large and ever increasing number of stars are proving to be not steady. 
They fluctuate. They are what we call Variable, or Pulsating Stars. 

They puff and expand, and then decline, many with amazing regu- 
larity, varying from a few hours to many days. Others are irregular 
and unpredictable in their expansion, both as to time and extent. They 
all rise in size and temperature to enormous amounts. If the sun ever 
acts like even the least of the known Variables, it’s “good-night” to all 
life on earth. 

Given the Planet of the right size, a right distance, and right atmos- 
phere and right moisture, no life could exist with a pulsating star. A 
rise or fall of 4 a magnitude would frizzle or freeze the planet, and any 
possibility of life: and so the number of possibles is further reduced. 


THE DWINDLING CHANCE. 

Still there may be some stars which provide the right conditions, 
and have fulfilled the million to one chance of having planets, and the 
further chance of having the right planet, either in our own galaxy or 
some other galaxy. 

And if we but knew what constitutes Life, what mysterious some- 
thing makes the living material different from the non-living, we could 
hazard a guess that life may exist outside the Earth. And your guess 
is as good as mine. 

* * * * 
THE PHILOSOPHICAES DISCUSSiON= 

“Whatever of the possibility, I think we can ignore the probability 
of the existence of intelligent beings at present elsewhere in the material 
universe. 

What God’s plans for the future of the Universe are we do not 
know. 

If non-intelligent life must necessarily precede laboriously, and 
through long periods, the advent of intelligent life, as Geology and 
Scripture imply for Earth, then 2 or 3 thousand million years are 
required for the development of a new race of intelligent life on some 
New Earth. 

But not everyone will agree, that at present, the Universe is barren 
of intelligent life outside of Earth. 


THE MATERIALIST DISAGREES. 
The Materialist Scientist who holds for an everlastingly evolving 
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Universe, and who holds that Life evolved from non-life on our own 
Earth, and intelligent life from non-intelligent life without the hand 
of a Creator, will argue that the same can have occurred, and probably 
has occurred elsewhere, and that Life—and intelligent life—has existed, 
exists, or will yet exist elsewhere. We cannot argue further with him, 
because Intelligence for us means a soul—a directly created soul, and 
made by God specifically and individually and presumably for a super- 
natural end, and is not the result of evolution. 


CREATIONIST MAY DISAGREE. 

But even a Creationist need not necessarily agree: and the possi- 
bility and even probability of intelligent beings elsewhere has been pro- 
pounded and philosophically argued. But such argument cannot be 
conclusive, does not seem even convincing and is not very profitable. 

Nor does the counting of heads, that is the quoting of names of 
other philosophers and scientists lend support. The strength of the 
argument is only as strong as the strength of the reasoning offered. 


ARGUMENTS FOR LIFE ELSEWHERE. 
Father J. Donat, S.J., in his cosmology in thesis 25, holds for in- 
telligent beings elsewhere in the material universe. He argues as a 
philosopher that it is solidly probable. 


(1) REASONABLE .—His 1st argument is that it is not reason- 
able to think life would be confined, in the immensity of the universe, 
to the tiny speck we call Earth. 


(2) SPECIE’S V ARIETY.—His 2nd argument is that Variety, 
even within a species, seems to be the keynote of the Divine Wisdom. 
With only colour of skin and slight alteration of size as variants, man 
is the exception to that keynote. Therefore a variant of man is prob- 
ably elsewhere in the Universe. Man is also far from high grade 
physically and mentally in the scale of possibilities for rational beings, 
therefore the Divine Wisdom has probably created elsewhere, intelli- 
gent beings more generously endowed, mentally and physically. 


CREATION’S FINAL CAUSE. 

The 3rd argument says all creation has as its final end, the glory of 
God, but the greater glory is given, not by the mere existence of such 
creation, but by rational creatures being drawn to God by contemplation 
of the non-rational creation. 

Since by far the greater number of stars will never be seen by man 
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on Earth, their existence would seem futile, if there be no other intelli- 
gences to gaze upon them. 

A number of replies might be made equally as strong as the argu- 
ments, or equally as weak, according to your way of looking at them, 
and you are free to take your pick either way. 


THEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 

A theologico-philosophical argument is then added for good meas- 
ure. It goes like this:—Since the vast majority of men in the past, 
and still in the present, live in sin and in ignorance of God, the purpose 
of rational life, viz., that God should be praised, largely fails, unless we 
postulate, for elsewhere in the universe, either in the past, present, or 
yet to come, thousands of millions of rational beings, more perfect than 
ourselves, and free from sin, and certain of salvation. 

I do not find the arguments even persuasive, and none better seem 
forthcoming. A thousand years is as a day with God. He is not 
pressed for time. This Earth can last long enough to produce all the 
Saved required to fill the thrones vacated by the Fallen Angels. 

And if it be true, that had Adam not fallen, God still would have 
made His Mother, and there would have been an Incarnation, without 
the need of the Passion, there is something really repugnant in the 
thought of other and more perfect rational creatures being deprived of 
the glory and teaching of Deus-homo—God made man, or that there 
were multiple Incarnations on other Earths and multiple Mothers of 
God. 

N. F. HOARE. 


Che Hospital Code 


with Commentary. 


INTRODUCTION.! 


This “Code” is meant to supply practical solutions for some of the 
simpler moral problems that can arise in medical practice. It is often 
said that the Church should make available the guidance required in 
such matters more extensively than she does. A moment’s reflection 
will show, especially to a professional man, that detailed instructions of 
this kind might easily do more harm than good. Solutions of moral 
problems are obtained by applying general principles to particular 
cases. The application is often not easy, and requires some training. 
There is very often danger of applying to one case the solution of 
another, apparently similar but differing in some small but important 
point. A doctor may approve of books giving the public some general 
recommendations on hygiene, and some advice about simple ailments 
and accidents. He would insist however on a trained medical man 
being called in where anything serious is involved or where any doubt 
exists. In the same way, while this Code supplies principles and solu- 
tions, it should not, indeed cannot, dispense one from getting advice 
from some person trained in moral science when difficult or obscure 
cases occur. 

We do not know who composed the Code. Father Davis, S.J., of 
Heythrop College, England, whose competence in these matters is well 
known, has approved it, and it has been issued in England with 
“ecclesiastical authority”, i.e., some one with authority in the Catholic 
Church in England has assured us that it furnishes a safe rule of 
action. It is worth noting that the Code is not anly for Catholics. The 
Church has a commission from Christ to interpret the moral law, that 
is to teach all men what is right and wrong. What is to be found here 
applies universally. Even the obligation mentioned of giving Baptism 
and assisting a dying Catholic to receive the Last Sacraments would 
bind all mankind. Of course one who was not convinced of the need 
of Baptism, and therefore of his obligation to confer it, would not incur 


guilt before God for omitting it. 
With these introductory remarks we proceed to give the text of 


1These notes were published this year in the “Transactions of the Catholic 
Medical Guild of St. Luke” for the guidance of Catholic doctors. It was thought 
that they might be of use also to the clergy. 
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the Hospital Code, printed in italic type, and our own commentary on 
it, given in ordinary type. 


We pint H CONTROL. 

In no circumstances may artificial or unnatural methods of preven- 

tion of conception be advised. Thus it is forbidden to recommend 

the use of mechanical or chemical devices to men or women or to 

advise such a method of contraception as coitus mterruptus. 
Commentary: The Church has consistently opposed such “control”. In 
these cases an act which nature primarily intended for the all important 
end of propagating the race is deliberately frustrated, this purpose for 
which the act is above all intended is deliberately excluded. It is wrong 
to act thus, wrong too to advise it, or even to approve it. The parties 
each procure for themselves and for each other full sexual satisfaction 
by unnatural means. 

It may be necessary for married persons to abstain from inter- 
course either entirely or perhaps at those times that are judged most 
suitable for conception. This use of the “safe period” is not wrong 
where good reasons exist. Here is, however, one of those problems 
which are so much affected by individual circumstances that only per- 
sonal consultation can determine whether or not such a course could be 
licitly adopted in a particular case. It might here be noted that there 
are some Catholic books approving the use of this “safe period”, which 
were written with more zeal than prudence. 


B. STERILITY. EXAMINATION OF THE MALE. 

In no circumstances may any morally wrong method of obtaining a 

specimen of the seminal fluid be used or advised. Thus it is for- 

bidden to advise masturbation or the use of a condom in order to 

obtain a specimen for any purpose whatsoever. 
Commentary: The purpose of these tests of sterility is generally good, 
to correct sterility. But no wrong method may be used even for a good 
purpose. Any complete use of the generative faculty where procreation 
is positively excluded is wrong. It is not easy to find a licit method of 
securing specimens that will satisfy medical requirements. The fol- 
lowing are some methods which have been suggested and which would 
be permissible: a condom might be used to retain a spontaneous emis- 
sion, specimens might be taken from the organs after such a spontane- 
ous emission, or collected after normal intercourse. If a suitable speci- 


men could be taken from the testes without sexual excitement, this 
procedure would be licit. 
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C. IT IS NEVER PERMISSIBLE DIRECTLY TO KILL A 

FETUS OR EMBRYO. 

Operations involving the intentional and direct destruction of 
foetal life are therefore forbidden. Among these are: 

1. Dilation of the os uteri during pregnancy and before the 
foetus ts viable. 

2. Introduction of sounds, bougies or any other substances 
within the os uteri during pregnancy and before the foetus 
is viable, 

3. Direct induction of labour by any means whatsoever before 
the foetus is viable. Neither Eclampsia nor Hyperemesis 
Gravidarum constitute an exception te this rule. 

4. Curretiage of the uterus during pregnancy. 

Craniotomy of the living child. 

6. X-Ray Therapy and Radiotherapy, in the absence of their 
immediate and indispensable need for the preservation of 
maternal life as a treatment of the mother’s organism alone, 
are forbidden before delivery in all cases of actual or ques- 
tionable pregnancy. 

Commentary: “Directly” means that it is the intention of the operator 
to take the life of the living embryo. This is deliberate killing of an 
innocent human person, which is wrong, even though it be done for an 
important and good reason, e.g., to save the life of the mother. 

The procedures described in nn. 1-4 are forbidden inasmuch as 
they constitute a moral certainty of miscarriage. The fetus is thus 
forcibly removed from its natural position, the only position in which 
it could live. There have been several explicit condemnations by the 
Catholic Church of such action. The Church recognises the difficulty 
of the situations that can arise, and fully sympathises with the person 
who has to adhere to the right course, even at the cost of life. But 
for those to whom eternal life, God’s grace and God’s law are para- 
mount this teaching is only a logical conclusion. In passing it might 
be noted that it does not seem unreasonable to say that the Church’s 
opposition to abortion has been an incentive which has helped modern 
medical science to limit as much as possible the number of cases in 
which pregnancy is deliberately terminated. By such progress as has 
been made many lives have certainly been preserved. 

No. 5 needs no further comment. 

No. 6 is more complicated. If the mother’s organs are diseased, 
they may be treated or removed when this is necessary to preserve her 
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life, even though it bring about also the death of the fetus. Here the 
“direct” or intentional action is on the maternal organism; the killing 
of the fetus is not intended but follows as a result of the alteration in 
the mother’s organs. Such killing is “indirect”, and is justified where 
very grave reasons urge it. This distinction of “direct” and “indirect” 
action may seem a fine point, but it is a commonplace in moral science. 
Unless however grave necessity exists even “indirect” killing cannot be 
justified. It is on these principles that in an ectopic pregnancy, the 
tube containing the fetus may be removed whenever its presence con- 
stitutes a serious danger to the mother. cf. below D.2. 

“Questionable pregnancy’. These words refer to the case where 
it is not certain that a live fetus exists, but at the same time there are 
really strong reasons for judging that it might exist. Assuming that 
certainty cannot be reached, the Code asserts the obligations that arise. 
One may not destroy that which probably is a live fetus. Here we 
have the application of a moral adage: “Perinde est in moralibus facere 
ac sese exponere periculo faciendi”. “From a moral point of view it 
is the same thing to do an act as to expose oneself to the danger of 
doing it”. We owe the same respect to a probable fetus as to a certain 
one. 

The fetus may be considered viable after twenty-cight weeks. If 

the fetus is known positively to be dead, operations for emptying 

the uterus may be performed. 

When a pregnant mother dies before delivery, an effort must 
be made in all cases to deliver the child, and if it is in danger of 
death to ensure its baptism. Indeed all products of conception 
(fetus or embryo) are to be baptised at least conditionally. 

Commentary: To avoid danger of omitting a baptism where it could 
have helped, the rule given by the law of the Church is that baptism 
should be given, at least conditionally unless it is certain that the 
embryo is not living. A baptism is given conditionally by adding to 
the words ordinarily used a condition, such as “if you are alive”, or “if 
you are capable of receiving the sacrament”. 

D. STERILIZATION OR MUTILATION. 

All operations involving the sterilization or mutilation of men or 

women are forbidden, except where such are indicated as a neces- 

sary operation for the removal or cure of diseased structures. 

This includes such operations as: 

1. Removal of undiseased ovaries. In all cases of removal of 
diseased ovaries in women of child-bearing age a portion of 
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one ovary, if healthy, should be left, where practicable. 

2. Removal of undisedsed Fallopian tube directly. In this con- 
nection it is to be noted that where a rupture occurs, or 
threatens to occur in tubal pregnancy, endangering the 
mother’s life, the affected part of the tube (or the whole tube, 
if the whole tube is seriously affected and its excision is 
necessary) may be removed although it contains an embryo 
or fetus, and the embryo must be baptised. 

3. Section of an undiseased Fallopian tube, and operations 
which result in obstructing the lumina of undiseased Fallop- 
ian tubes. 

4. Hysterectomy in women of child-bearing age where alterna- 
tive treatment that leaves the woman capable of child-bearing 
is possible. ; 

5. Anterior fixations or centrofixations in women of child- 
bearing age, which would prevent child-bearing. 

6. The sterilization and castration of male patients except when 
performed for the removal or cure of diseased structures. 

Commentary: Sterilization may be a minor operation from a surgical 
point of view. However, from the moral aspect it deprives a person 
of a very important function, and therefore is a very serious injury. 

The doctrine of the Code follows from the truths that God is the 
master of human life and faculties, that He has given man, not com- 
plete control of these, but only use, obliging him to preserve and use his 
life and faculties according to God’s law. From this it follows that 
man may never deliberately take his life nor the life of another who is 
innocent, nor may he mutilate himself or another, except in the case 
where such a mutilation is necessary for the good of the whole orga- 
nism. Thus a poisoned arm that was seriously threatening to infect 
the whole body and endanger life could be amputated. Again, even a 
healthy organ which threatened life or health could be removed. The 
example given in the classic moral authors is that of a captive, chained 
by the arm in a burning house. To escape he could, or another could 
for him, cut off the arm that thus he might save his life. 

All the procedures mentioned in the Code are sterilizing, that is 
seriously mutilating operations. Only a serious threat to life or health 
will excuse them. Should, however, such a serious threat be present, 
they could be licitly performed. If alternate treatment will secure the 
purpose intended without causing sterility, then the mutilation is not 
necessary, and in consequence is forbidden. 
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The danger to life or health must be a present one. It would be 
wrong to sterilize a woman lest a future pregnancy endanger her life. 
Such a pregnancy can be otherwise avoided, nor can it be said that her 
life is now in danger. Similarly, while removing a tube containing a 
fetus, where danger actually threatens, it would be wrong to remove 
the second tube lest another ectopic pregnancy might afterwards occur 
and cause danger. On the other hand a less grave reason will permit 
removal of one organ, where a second remains and the function can so 
continue. Thus one ovary could be removed, one Fallopian tube cut 
for any serious benefit of the whole organism, provided that the second 
organ would remain and be able to function. It is clear that in this 
case the effects of the mutilation are much less serious. 

In No. 6 it may be well to note once more that besides structures 
that are themselves diseased, it can be licit to remove organs, in them- 
selves healthy, but which by their presence or function afford a serious 
threat to life or health of the whole organism. The wording of the 
Code leaves something to be desired on this point. 

EN DYINGIFATIENTD Ss: 

A priest should be sent for at once in the event of any Catholic 

patient appearing to be in imminent danger of death, either 

through severe illness or injuries, and pending the arrival of a 

priest, treatment should be directed to ensure that the patient, while 

being relieved of avoidable suffering, should be maintained in such 

a condition as to be able to take a conscious part in the reception 

of the Last Sacraments. 

Commentary: This, of course, envisages the case where the dying per- 
son has not yet received the Last Sacraments. Even without the re- 
quest of the patient, the priest should be informed. Indeed it would be 
well to do this even in the case where a Catholic patient is positively un- 
willing. It often happens that such unwillingness breaks down at the 
hour of death, and the dying man gladly receives the aid he had been 
refusing. Even if the unwillingness lasted up to unconsciousness, a 
priest will often feel justified in giving an unconscious person the Last 
Sacraments, at least conditionally. There is always the chance that 
some power of will remains after the use of the exterior senses has 
ceased, and that at such a time, by God’s merciful grace, a change of 
heart occurs. The Church wishes to afford the dying every assistance, 
and to give them the benefit of every possible doubt. 

Should a patient not have yet received the Last Sacraments, it is 
important to do all that can reasonably be done to secure that he be 
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conscious on the priest’s arrival. A doctor therefore should use drugs 
which might take away the use of the senses with great moderation. 
The same applies, though in a less grave way, to the dying person’s 
temporal affairs. If at all possible he should be afforded the time to 
set them in order before death. 

Lastly, it will be a work of great charity in the absence of the 
priest or some such person, to assist a dying person spiritually. Catho- 
lic doctors may be able to do work of great spiritual importance in this 
way. When their medical science has failed, the spiritual assistance 
they might give, words of consolation, suggested acts of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, of Contrition, resignation and Love of God, ejaculations, 
and so on, may be the vehicle of great spiritual benefit to their patient. 
It may even mean the salvation of a soul that would otherwise have 
been lost. 

F, EUTHANASIA. 

In no circumstances may treatment be given to patients with 

the primary purpose or result of relieving their suffering by ending 

or shortening their lives. 

Commentary: Euthanasia is a pleasant sounding word for a very un- 
pleasant procedure. It means deliberately taking life, or at any rate 
shortening it for some purpose. Outside the case of a condemned 
criminal or necessary self-defence, man, as was shown above, has not 
the right to act in this way. The malice lies in this that life is 
“directly”, deliberately shortened. The ultimate purpose may be good, 
but the means employed to secure it are evil. Evil means do not be- 
come good by being directed to a good end. It is one thing to give 
dangerous treatment in a desperate case; such treatment, if it were the 
only possible one, could be defended. It is quite different to deliber- 
ately shorten life. Such action usurps a power over life which God has 
not given to any man. It is a serious violation of the Fifth Command- 
ment, and no matter how inoffensive the name given may seem the 
action retains the malice of murder. 


JEREMIAH HOGAN, S.J. 


Mrartical Policy on Hilm 
Gontral 


The barest glance into some aspects of the history of the Catholic 
Legion of Decency in the United States and the Hollywood Production 
Code Administration is sufficient to emphasise the problematical feat- 
ures associated with the maintenance of moral control over film produc- 
tion and the difficulty of establishing effective safeguards when un- 
wholesome films have contrived to be produced and are spreading their 
unworthy messages across the world. 

The Legion of Decency owes its origin to the formation in Novem- 
ber, 1933, of the Bishops’ Committee on Motion Pictures in the United 
States to consider ways and means of effecting improvements in the 
quality of current films. 

In April, 1934, the Legion was officially launched. Happily, en- 
thusiastic co-operation was forthcoming from Jewish and Protestant 
individuals and groups. The Bishops of the United States brought the 
Legion and its work to pastors and people; priests preached on it from 
the pulpits of every Church; American lay Catholics rallied and spoke 
and organised on its behalf; Catholic schoolchildren were organised to 
strengthen the new movement; sodalities and associations lent their re- 
sources to promoting the Legion; the Catholic press and Catholic radio 
sessions applied themselves to the task of spreading a knowledge of the 
Legion and winning the support of the Catholic masses. 

Co-operation was established with the International Catholic Cine- 
matographic Office in Brussels, keeping in touch with Catholic organi- 
sations working for improved standards in films in countries like 
Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Canada, Spain, Italy, Lithuania, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Argentine, Czecho-Slovakia and Peru. 

The formation of the Legion reflected the fact that appeals to film 
producers to raise the standard of Hollywood productions were recog- 
nized to have failed, and more radical steps were considered necessary. 

Three years previously, in February, 1930, the producers and dis- 
tributors of more than 90 per cent. of American films through the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers, Inc., of Hollywood, a sub- 
sidiary of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., of which the late Mr. Will H. Hayes was then President, adopted 
a moral code on motion picture production, popularly known as the code 
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of the “Hayes Office’”—in general terms a fine document that reflected 
a realistic approach to an intricate problem and owed its contents to 
Catholic sources, since it was the joint work of Mr. Martin Quigley, 
editor and publisher of film publications, and a graduate of the Catholic 
University of America, and Father Daniel Lord, S.J., best known to 
Australians as a prolific pamphleteer. (The Hayes Office, by the way, 
is now referred to as the “Johnston Office”, since Mr. Eric Johnston, 
former President of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, became its chief.) 

On October 8, 1931, it had been made compulsory for producers 
to submit all scripts to a Studio Relations Committee and disagree- 
ments were passed on by a rotating panel of production executives, the 
producer and Committee having the right of appeal to the directors of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 

If the requirements of the Hayes Office had been respected and 
insisted upon at all points, a reasonably satisfactory state of affairs 
would have emerged. But they were not. The parade of vice and 
crime across the screen grew worse. 

Pope Pius XI in “Vigilanti Cura,” his 1936 encyclical letter to the 
hierarchy of the United States on the motion picture, said with refer- 
ence to the Hayes Code during 1930-1933, “Operators were not 
disposed to stand by principles to which they obligated themselves. 
The .... undertakings had but slight effect”. 

Clearly, independent action by the Catholic community was need- 
ed. The Hayes plan had gone to the root of things by offering a con- 
structive approach that could be viewed in advance by film producers, 
who could thus remove undesirable features from their films before the 
actors were in position for the first shot. But the constructive approach 
had failed. Reluctantly, it seemed, the inevitability of unworthy films 
had to be recognized and steps taken to keep impressionable people 
away from what clearly amounted to remote or proximate occasions of 
sin, besides a barren, vulgarising, de-humanising influence. 

The formation of the Bishops’ Committee was the first step in 
the new Catholic approach to what had grown into a glaring problem. 
The final step was the establishment of the National Legion of Decency 
as we know it to-day. 

The aim of the Legion was expressed by an executive member in 
this simple phrase: “‘a screen conforming to the accepted and God-given 
morality upon which our home and civilisation are built”. 

It sought initially to achieve this aim by reviewing all films and 
publicising the reviewers’ findings. 
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In practice, films are examined by a special staff of reviewing per- 
sonnel under the direction of Mrs. James F. Looram, Chairman of the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. This arrangement 
came into force in February, 1936, when the function of reviewing and 
classifying films was made the responsibility of the Archdiocese of 
New York. The function in practice, was entrusted to the Motion 
Picture Department of the International Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae, which had interested itself in moral aspects of the films before the 
Legion of Decency came into being. Most of the reviewers are women, 
but when films involve special problems professional men and women 
assist them in reaching their decisions. 

The motion picture industry has been consistently co-operative 
with the Legion’s reviewing staff and has afforded them every oppor- 
tunity to carry out their tasks. Most of the large American film com- 
panies maintain preview theatres in New York and, accordingly, the 
Executive Offices of the Legion were established there. 

Films are classified according to the reviewers’ findings, and lists 
are circulated all over the United States from the national headquarters 
at New York. Newspapers and other publicity media subscribe to a 
special service which provides them with data and classification lists. 
The N.C.W.C. Press Service, principal Catholic press service in the 
world, includes similar material in its service to Catholic newspapers 
in the United States and other countries, and takes special steps to en- 
sure that the information appears expeditiously. The Legion’s Classi- 
fication lists group films into the following categories: 

1. Class A, Section 1: “Unobjectionable for general patronage”. 

As its title suggests, this group includes films which are suitable 
for all ages, types and descriptions of film-goers. 

2. Class A, Section Il: “Unobjectionable for Adults’. 

It is implied that the subject matter of a film in this group is too 
mature for youth and not that the film is morally “unfit” for children, 
but “fit” for adults. 

3. Class B: “Objectionable in part’. 

The Legion, here classifies films which are more or less objection- 
able in parts due to immodest suggestiveness in dialogue, situation or 
action. The official view here is: “There may be one or more lines in 
which the thought is unduly sophisticated, or there may be a dance 
where there is a suggestion of vulgarity, or a scene where there is a lack 
of modesty. In classifying a picture for the general public to-day, a 
motion picture list cannot condemn an otherwise suitable picture for 
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these transgressions of propriety or good taste. Instead it says that 
they are “objectionable in parts”. 
4. Class C: “Condemned”. 

Inclusion of a film in this category means that Catholics are in- 
structed not to attend it because it is “harmful or positively bad”. 

Diocesan Directors of the Legion of Decency operate in many 
dioceses in the United States. Groups of prominent Catholic laity 
are organized to promote the Legion’s work. The diocesan organisa- 
tions keep the Legion’s work before Catholic pastors, educators and 
organisations. Spiritual assistance for the success of the Legion is 
constantly sought. 

An official directive from the national headquarters of the League 
advocates the following plan for diocesan activity, acting under a lay or 
clerical director appointed by the Bishop: 

(1) A committee on prayer, to assure that prayers are offered by 
priests, religious, and laity, by children and adults, to invoke God’s 
blessing on the work of the diocesan and national Legion. 

(2) A council of Catholic men and women, prominent in the com- 
munity and sage in its deliberations, to serve with prestige as an advis- 
ory body and be the liaison with important elements and groups in the 
community. It is suggested that the formation, activities, and conclu- 
sions of this group could be publicized in the Catholic and secular press 
with very good effect. 

(3) A committee on interpretation, to explain and publicise 
through the various channels of public information, the nature, import- 
ance, and objectives of the Legion’s work. 

(4) A committee on publication, to sustain contact with the local 
Catholic press with regard to the publication of the ratings and reasons 
issued by the National Office; to urge pastors, principals and presidents 
of educational institutions, and directors of other types of institutions 
and agencies to post these film ratings and reasons; to multigraph these 
classifications whenever and wherever necessary ; and, in the case where 
the weekly lists of film ratings are received in bulk form from the 
National Office, to distribute these lists throughout the Diocese. 

(5) A committee on action, to approach local film exhibitors 
whenever in the judgment of the director, his superiors and his advis- 
ors, it is adjudged necessary; and, to plan the prudent and effective 
strategy of the organisation and action of an informed Catholic and 
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(6) A committee on reaction, to observe, analyse and evaluate 
community reactions to Legion activity, thus to provide guidance to 
the director and the National Office and to forward to the National 
Office press clippings and reports of observed tendencies which may be 
considered significant. 

How successful has the Legion been in practice? Can it be said 
to have achieved its broad objectives? 

Not even the Legion’s principal officers would attempt to answer 
that question dogmatically. Here, for example, is what one American 
Catholic writer wrote on this point in a recent article: “The more basic 
achievements of the Legion cannot be compiled in figures alone. In- 
stead they have to be deduced from some relevant facts which the 
establishment of the Legion has effectd. Primarily, the Legion has 
awakened a consciousness among Catholics and others of the moral in- 
fluence of the film. Thus parents and others who have the care of the 
young and impressionable youth have been brought to a realisation of 
their responsibility regarding motion pictures and their particular 
charges. 

“The Legion furthermore has had the film producers abide by a 
Code which they previously either ignored or were indifferent toward. 

“Another interesting achievement of the Legion was the fact that 
its strictures have made motion picture producers eschew the sex story 
which had been their main selling point, and resort to worthwhile and 
more artistic themes. 

“Apart from the direct and effective influence of the Legion upon 
motion picture production, the Legion remains as an Exhibit A of the 
power of concerted and voluntary action to achieve a moral aim. No 
other similar organisation has accomplished as much in such a short 
space of time. Nor is there any such organisation flourishing as vitally 
and as effectively as the Legion is at present”’. 

The formula contained in these few paragraphs is probably as 
near the truth as it is possible to reach in a short generalisation. Re- 
servations must be made, of course, particularly in relation to the 
degree to which producers have been compelled to play down the exag- 
gerated sex theme and the extent to which they have been forced or 
induced to observe the Hayes Code. 

On the latter point, particularly when contrasted with the failure 
of the 1930-1933 years, the success has been far more considerable 
than the uninformed observer might imagine, and can be appreciated by 
assessing what would have been the state of affairs in film production 
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if the Legion had not been at work. It can be stated emphatically that 
on this obviously vital point substantial improvements did take place as 
a result of the Legion’s work. Initially, the operation of the Hayes 
Code was revised. The personnel employed in the Hayes Office was 
increased and improved. The old “Hollywood Jury” was eliminated 
and an Administrator was appointed, care being taken to ensure that a 
considerable degree of prestige (and salary) attached to his office. A 
situation was introduced by which the offending film producer either 
accepted the ruling of the Production Code Administration—to use the 
official titlk—or appealed to the directors of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc. 
The Legion of Decency ‘has not compiled its own Code on films 
but has been satisfied to aim at the enforcement of the ‘““Hayes Office” 
or Production Code of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc. 
The Code is a detailed document whose general lofty tenor is 
summed up in the opening sentence of an ambitious preamble, which 
reads: “Motion picture producers recognise the high trust and confi- 
dence which have been placed in them by the people of the world and 
which have made pictures a universal form of entertainment”. 
The Code claims that it is based on the following three principles: 
1. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards 
of those who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience shall never 
be thrown to the side of crime, wrong-doing, evil or sin. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements of drama 
and entertainment, shall be presented. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy 
be created for its violation. 

No charge of vagueness can be applied to the terms in which the 
Code proper is written. Everywhere a clear-cut striving after specific 
expression is apparent. 

Detailed procedure, and not vague aspiration, is the key-note of the 
rules that are defined. 

For example, Canon VIII on “Religion’’ reads: 
No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious faith. 
Ministers of religion in their character as ministers of religion 
should not be used as comic characters or as villains. 
3. Ceremonies of any definite religions should be carefully and respect- 
fully handled. 
Canon II on “Sex” states: 
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The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home shall be 


upheld. Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex relationship are 
the accepted or common thing. 
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Adultery, sometimes necessary plot material, must not be explicitly 

treated, or justified, or presented attractively. 

Scenes of Passion— 

(a) They should not be introduced when not essential to the plot. 

(b) Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful embraces, suggestive 
postures and gestures, are not to be shown. 

(c) In general, passion should so be treated that these scenes do 
not stimulate the lower and baser element. 

Seduction or Rape— 

(a) They should never be more than suggested, and only ‘when 
essential for the plot, and even then never shown by explicit 
method. 

(b) They are never the proper subject for comedy. 

Sex perversion or any inference to it is forbidden. 


White slavery shall not be treated. 


Miscegenation (sex relationship between the white and black races) 
is forbidden. 


Sex hygiene and venereal diseases are not subject for motion 
pictures. 


8. Scenes of actual child birth, in fact or in silhouette, are never to be 
presented. 

9. Children’s sex organs are never to be exposed. 

It is laid down in Canon VI on “Costume” that : 

1. Complete nudity is never permitted. This includes nudity in fact 
or in silhouette, or any lecherous or licentious notice thereof by 
other characters in the picture. 

2. Undressing scenes should be avoided, and never used save where 
essential to the plot. 

3. Indecent or undue exposure is forbidden. 

4. Dancing costumes intended to permit undue exposure or indecent 
movements in the dance are forbidden. 

Of special interest is Canon I on “Crimes Against the Law”, which 
reads: 


These shall never be presented in such a way as to throw sympathy 


with the crime as against law and justice or to inspire others with a 
desire for imitation. 
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1. Murder— 
(a) The technique of murder must be presented in a way that will 
not inspire imitation. 
(b) Brutal killings are not to be presented in detail. 
(c) Revenge in modern time shall not be justified. 
2. Methods of Crime should not be explicitly presented. 
(a) Theft, robbery, safe-cracking, and dynamiting of trains, mines, 
buildings, etc., should not be detailed in method. 
(b) Arson must be subject to the same safeguards. 
(c) The use of firearms should be restricted to essentials. 
(d) Methods of smuggling should not be presented. 
3. The use of liquor in American life, when not required by the plot 
or for proper characterization, will not be shown. 

Unfortunately, a clause was removed from this Canon in the latter 
part of last year which forbade absolutely the use of the illegal drug 
traffic as a subject for films. 

Canon VII on “Dances” provides that: 

1. Dances suggesting or representing sexual actions or incident passion 
are forbidden. 

2. Dances which emphasize indecent movements are to be regarded as 
obscene. 

Other Canons provide that the names of “God”, “Lord” and 
“Jesus” can never be used unless reverently; most of the offensive 
words in the dictionary of slang—above all those with sexual connota- 
tions—are prohibited; offensive slang titles for certain nationalities 
cannot be used; the treatment of bedrooms as locations for film scenes 
must be governed by .““good taste and delicacy”’; salacious, indecent, or 
abscene titles shall not be used; a list of “repellent” subjects (e.g., 
executions, operations, brutalities, etc.) must be treated with the “‘care- 
ful limits of good taste”; the history, institutions, prominent people 
and citizenry of other nations must be represented “fairly”; obscenity 
in word, gesture, reference, song, joke, or by suggestion (even when 
likely to be understood only by part of the audience) is forbidden; the 
treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant though not necessarily evil 
subjects, shall be subject always to the dictate of good taste and a re- 
gard for the sensibilities of the audience, and so on. 

Observers in this part of the world may form their own impres- 
sions of the effects of what might be called the joint-influence of the 
Catholic Legion of Decency and Hollywood’s own Production Code 
Administration, remembering that Australian film-goers see only a 
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certain proportion of films produced in the United States, apparently 
the more substantial productions. 

As we rationalise our views on how effectively the problem of the 
production and distribution of the unwholesome film is being coped 
with in the United States, and the effect of the importation of such films 
into Australia (supplemented, of course, by English films), there is, 
inter alia, one other vital set of views that claim attention. They are 
the views of the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, as set out in the en- 
cyclical already mentioned, “Vigilanti Cura”, which was published over 
10 years ago but retains all its significance to-day. Of particular in- 
terest was the practical programme enuntiated by the Pope. The Holy 
Father’s views speak for themselves and require neither amplification 
nor comment. 

The Pope’s plan for action—‘“to the end that the motion picture 
be no longer a school of corruption but that it be transformed into an 
effective instrument for the education and elevation of mankind’’—re- 
solves itself into the following ten major points: 

1. Constant Vigilance. 

(“Pastors must exercise their vigilance over films wherever they 
may be produced or offered to Christian peoples’’.) 

2. An appeal by the hierarchy of the world to Catholics who hold 
important positions in the film industry to raise standards. 

(“You will do well, Venerable Brethren, to pledge them to bring 
their profession into harmony with their conscience as respectable men 
and followers of Jesus Christ”. ) 

3. Catholic Action must be employed. 

(“In this, as in every other field, the apostolate of pastors of souls 
will surely find the best collaborators in those who fight in the ranks of 
Catholic Action, and.... We cannot refrain from addressing to them 
a warm appeal that they give this cause their full contribution and their 
unwearying and unfailing activity”.) 

4. Periodical representations are to be made by the Catholic hierarchy 
to the film industry. 

(“From time to time Bishops will do well to recall to the motion 
picture industry that amid the cares of their pastoral ministry they, as 
3ishops, are under obligation to interest themselves in every form of 
decent and healthy recreation because they are responsible before God 
for the moral welfare of their people, even during their leisure’. ) 

5. Periodic public reference to be made to the danger of evil films. 

(“Their sacred calling constrains them to proclaim clearly and 
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openly that unhealthy and impure entertainment destroys the moral 

fibre of the nation. They will likewise remind the motion picture in- 

dustry that the demands they make regard not only Catholics, but all 
who patronize the cinema’”’.) 

6. The Clergy to extract an annually renewed pledge from every lay 
person to avoid films. pronounced offensive. 

(“Above all, all pastors of souls will undertake to obtain each 
year from their people a pledge similar to the one already alluded to 
which was given by their American brothers, in which they promised 
to stay away from motion picture plays which were offensive to truth 
and Christian morality’’.) 

7. The Hierarchy to establish a permanent national Catholic reviewing 
office in every country of the world, managed by Catholic Action, 
no matter what the expense or sacrifice, and staffed by qualified 
personnel, 

(“It will be necessary that in each country the Bishops set up a 
permanent national reviewing office in order to be able to promote good 
motion pictures, classify others and bring this judgment to the know- 
ledge of the priests and the faithful. It will be very proper to entrust 
this agency to the central organisation of Catholic Action which is 
dependent on the Bishops. At all events, it must clearly be laid down 
that this service of information, in order to function organically and 
with efficiency, must be on a national basis, that is ,it must be carried 
on by a single central responsibility’. ) 

(“We realise the establishment of such an office will involve a 
certain sacrifice, a certain expense for Catholics of the various coun- 
tries. Yet the great importance of the motion picture, the necessity of 
safeguarding the morality of Christian people and of the entire nation, 
make this sacrifice more than justified. Indeed, the effectiveness of our 
schools, of our Catholic associations and even of our churches is les- 
sened and endangered by the plague of evil and pernicious motion 
pictures”.) 

(‘The office force must be composed of persons who are familiar 
with the technique of the motion picture and who at the same time are 
well-grounded in the principles of Catholic morality and doctrines. 
They must, in addition, be under the guidance and direct supervision 
of a priest chosen by the Bishop”. ) 

8. Bishops may apply additional and most stringent censorship under 
certain circumstances, 

(“Should grave reasons really require it, Their Excellencies the 
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Bishops, in their own dioceses through their diocesan reviewing com- 

mittees, will be able to apply to a national list—which must use stand- 

ards adaptable to the whole nation—such severer criterions as may be 

demanded by the character of the region. They may even censor films 

which are admitted to the general list”. ) 

9. The Catholic press of the world must be employed and special. 
bulletins should be published. 

(“The Bishops will also be able to avail themselves of the Catholic 
Press for the purpose of bringing home to the people the moral duty 
and effectiveness of this promise. 

“The fulfilment of this pledge supposes that the people will be 
made clearly aware of which films are permitted to all, which are per- 
mitted with reservations and which are harmful or positively bad. This 
requires prompt, regular and frequent publication of classified lists of 
motion picture plays so as to make the information readily accessible to 
all. Special bulletins or other timely publications such as the daily 
Catholic Press may be used for this purpose’’.) 

10. There should be world-wide unity and co-ordination in the Catholic 
crusade against evil films. 

(“Opportune understandings for the exchange of that information 
among offices of the various countries will conduce to greater efficiency 
and harmony in the work of reviewing films, while due consideration 
will be given to varying conditions and circumstances. 

“Tt will thus be possible to achieve unity of outlook in the judg- 
ments and communications appearing in the Catholic Press of the 
world”’.) 

It was perhaps, symptomatic of world-wide failure to heed fully 
the injunctions of “Vigilanti Cura” that it was proposed at the last 
annual Congress of the International Catholic Cinematographic Office 
held in Brussels during June of this year that film appreciation commit- 
tees along similar lines to the Legion of Decency should be set up in all 
countries. It was further proposed that these committees should send 
reviews of films compiled in their own countries to the International 
Catholic Cinematographic Office, which in turn would circulate them to 
other countries. It would appear that these developments are relevant 
to circumstances in our own country. 


BRIAN DOYLE. 
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Moral Cheology 


CONFIRMATION REPEATED SUB CONDITIONE. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 


Titius cannot produce a baptismal certificate at the pre-nuptial 
Investigations. His Parish Priest makes full enquiries and comes to 
the conclusion that there is a solid doubt about the baptism and baptises 
him conditionally. Titius is certain that he went through the ceremony 
of Confirmation because he remembers the occasion and the circum- 
stances. Excluding necessitas medi, is it necessary in any sense for 
the Parish Priest to present this man for Confirmation sub conditione? 

VALIDATOR. 


REPLY. 

It is certain that there can be no question of necessity necessitate 
medi for Titius to be confirmed sub conditione, nor, in practice, can any 
necessity be imposed upon him because of a precept to receive the 
Sacrament. Consequently, it is not necessary for the Parish Priest to 
present him as a candidate for Confirmation. Titius could lawfully be 
confirmed conditionally: it would be praiseworthy to exhort him to 
make certain of the graces of Confirmation and of the greater glory 
which he would enjoy in heaven because of its reception, but we do not 
see how any strict obligation can rest on the Parish Priest in the case 
submitted. 

To make clear the reasons for these statements let us proceed 
gradually and ask :— 

(a) What do we mean by “necessary” in theological discussions ? 

(b) Is Confirmation necessary? 

(c) Is there any obligation for a person doubtfully confirmed to 

receive Confirmation conditionally ? 

(d) What are the obligations of the Parish Priest with regard to 

the reception of Confirmation by his people? 

(a) A thing is necessary when the end in view cannot be obtained 
without it. In theological discussions the “end in view” is the state of 
glory in the Beatific Vision, and with regard to its attainment some 
things are necessary in such a way that without them salvation is im- 
possible, even though there be no fault in their omission. They are 
said to be necessary necessitate medi, and may be so intrinsically, from 
the very nature of the case—as the supernatural state of grace in pre- 
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paration for the state of glory, which is its consummation—or extrinsi- 
cally, because so ordained by positive institution—as is the Sacrament 
of Baptism, actually or in desire, an indispensable condition for entry 
into the kingdom of God. 

Necessity can also arise because of a Precept or Commandment, 
and things necessary in this sense are termed so necessitate praecepti. 
Men can be saved and have been saved without observing them, but one 
who should but does not obey the commandments in a serious matter 
forfeits the state of grace and so the right to the Beatific Vision. What- 
ever we are obliged to do under pain of mortal sin, whether by divine or 
rightful human law, is necessary for salvation necessitate praeceptt. 
To receive the Blessed Eucharist at the time of death is necessary for 
salvation necessitate praecepti divini: to hear Mass on days of obliga- 
tion is necessary necessitate praecepti ecclesiastict. A person who 
could not receive the Viaticum, through no fault, would not lose his 
soul; neither would one who did not go to Mass because he was unable 
or dispensed. As venial sin does not deprive us of the right to heaven, 
it is not necessary in the strict sense to observe those precepts which 
bind sub levi. Their observance is not indispensable for salvation, but 
makes it more easy and certain—non ad esse finis but ad melius esse 
are they necessary. 

(b) Having thus seen the various kinds of necessity, the question 
arises: Is Confirmation necessary? Confirmation is not necessary 
necessitate medit. Whether it is per se necessary necessitate praecepti 
is a matter of dispute, but the Law is uncertain and so in practice no 
grave obligation can be imposed. Neglect of this Sacrament by those 
who have an opportunity to receive it cannot be excused of venial sin, 
ratione praecepti; while to obtain the character of Confirmation, its 
sacramental graces and the special glory in heaven which is proper to 
those who are marked with the seal of soldiers of Christ, Confirmation 
is an indispensable means—xnecessitate medii. 

The Sacrament of Confirmation is not necessary for salvation 
necessitate medit, for it is not an essential means for obtaining sancti- 
fying grace; as a Sacrament of the living, it supposes the state of 
grace. Neither can it be said that the actual graces required by a 
Christian to persevere in God’s friendship are exclusively dependent on 
the reception of Confirmation. It is certainly true that there are num- 
erous souls in heaven, among them baptised infants, who died without 
this Sacrament. Further, the Code of Canon Law expresses the tradi- 
tion of the Church when it states (Can. 787) that this Sacrament is not 
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necessary necessitate medu for salvation. We need not labour this 
point which must be conceded by all, and which our correspondent has 
expressly excluded. 

Would it not seem, however, that there was an obligation to re- 
ceive Confirmation from the fact that our Lord, when instituting it, 
certainly wished that His followers should avail themselves of it, and 
a wish of Christ is for Christians a command? Also, the tradition of 
the Church in the Canon of the Code just quoted is further summed up 
thus: it is not lawful, for anyone who has the opportunity, to neglect it 
(Confirmation). Our Lord certainly desires that we should make 
full use of every means of grace which He has left us, but He does not 
bind us under pain of serious sin to do so. In His bounty He gave us 
an abundance of helps in the work of our salvation, and apart from 
contempt of His favour, which could be serious, not to use them all 
could hardly be a grave offence. With regard to the words 
of the Code, which express the mind of the Church and of her 
divine Founder, what is condemned as unlawful is negligence. We are 
justified in concluding that the gravity of the sin involved in not receiv- 
ing Confirmation is to be estimated by the guilt of the negligence associ- 
ated with the omission. Negligence which is born of contempt for the 
graces of the Sacrament or for the Person who instituted it would be 
serious, but negligence which was the result of a certain want of 
enthusiasm may well be only a slight matter. The Code does not de- 
termine the gravity of the sin, but merely says: nemini licet, and if we 
consult the theologians we find a difference of opinion amongst them. 

St. Thomas (S.T., p. 3, q. 72, art 1, ad 3) teaches that all the sacra- 
ments are necessary for salvation in some way, for there are some sacra- 
ments without which salvation is impossible, and others which contribute 
to the perfection of salvation: and it is in this second sense that Confir- 
mation is necessary, although salvation may be had without it, pro- 
vided it is not omitted from contempt of the Sacrament. He defends 
the practice of administering Confirmation to the dying and explains 
the words of Hugh of St. Victor: “It would be most dangerous if one 
happened to depart this life without Confirmation”, not because one 
would be damned, unless for contempt, but because there would be lack- 
ing the perfection of glory consequent on the greater grace which 
is received from the sacrament (Ib., art. 8, ad 4). 

St. Alphonsus (Theologia Moralis, vol. III, n. 181 seq.) asks the 
question: Is there per se a grave obligation to receive Confirmation? He 
answers: It is not necessary for salvation necessitate medi, nor per se 
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is it necessary necessitate praecepti. The reasons are: The Church does 
not urge its reception under any penalties, nor can the existence of 
such a Precept be gathered from Sacred Scripture, tradition or the pur- 
pose and institution of the Sacrament. He discusses the question of 
the gravity of the obligation to receive Confirmation and after quoting 
numerous authorities seems to have proved at least the solid probability, 
both extrinsic and intrinsic, of the milder opinion. Then, however, he 
adds that after he had written all this, he finds that Benedict XIV, in 
the Constitution, “Etsi Pastoralis”, of 26 May, 1742, to the Greeks of 
Italy, enjoined: “they are to be warned by the Ordinaries that they are 
under the guilt of mortal sin, if when they can avail themselves of 
Confirmation, they refuse and neglect it”. Accordingly he changes his 
opinion and concludes: “the teaching that the faithful are not bound 
sub gravi to receive Confirmation is not now probable”. The holy 
Doctor’s contention is not justified by the authority he quotes, for the 
Constitution of Benedict XIV was for particular conditions. The 
Greeks, to whom it was addressed, had their children confirmed by 
simple Priests, and recognising this as valid, refused to present them 
to a Bishop. It was a case of obstinacy and disobedience, gravely 
sinful, from which no general conclusion can be drawn. Moreover, it 
would be against all precedent and especially foreign to the learned 
Benedict XIV to condemn in such a fashion what was the rather com- 
mon teaching of the Theologians. We feel that the Benedictine Con- 
stitution does not in any way affect the value of the arguments adduced 
by St. Alphonsus. Another Document quoted as supporting the 
opinion which would impose a grave obligation to receive Confirmation 
is the Instruction of the S. Congregation of Propaganda (21 March, 
1774) to Priests who administer Confirmation by Apostolic Indult. 
This Instruction was incorporated in the Ritual and contained the fol- 
lowing: “Although this sacrament is not necessary necessitate medii for 
salvation it cannot be rejected or neglected without grave sin, when 
there is an opportunity to receive it”. The controversy is not ended 
by this declaration, for the S. Congregation of Propaganda does not 
promulgate general laws. Moreover, the present Roman Ritual does 
not say there is a grave obligation to receive Confirmation, but merely 
cites Can. 787, We are justified in holding that the opinion denying 
the obligation of receiving Confirmation, apart from culpable negli- 
gence, is solidly probable: in fact it seems to us more probable. But 
whatever about the degrees of probability, it is quite safe to adopt it, 
It may be noted that an eminent present day authority, Cappello, 
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has modified his judgment in the latest edition of Vol. I of his “De 
Sacramentis”. In the edition published in 1928 (p. 156) he called the 
opinion denying the strict obligation the sententia verior, while in the 
1946 edition (p. 190) he maintains that contempt could hardly be 
wanting in a person who, for no reason and from pure negligence, did 
not receive Confirmation. Further, he says it is hard to understand 
why there would not be a grave obligation to receive a sacrament 
which is the perfection of Baptism and is of great importance for the 
strong profession of Christian Faith and the proper ordering of a 
Christian life. This opinion he adopts. We are not so sure that 
negligence and contempt, at least definite contempt, are inseparable, 
and while we readily admit the great graces given by the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, even greater graces are dispensed in the Eucharist, and 
no one maintains a person would be guilty of mortal sin, if he omitted 
to receive Holy Communion when he could easily do so. Our whole 
contention is that a grave obligation cannot be imposed of receiving the 
Sacrament of Confirmation: even though there is an obligation sub levi, 
from the fact of its institution, that does not make the sacrament neces- 
sary necessitate praecepti for salvation, for venial sin does not exclude 
man from everlasting life. 

There is a special glory attached to the character of Confirmation, 
and whoever desires to enjoy this accidental glory cannot do so unless 
he receives the sacrament. Accordingly, for the special bliss of the 
soldier of Christ, and the perfect Christian, the reception of Confirma- 
tion is necessary, necessitate medit, 

(c) There does not seem to be an obligation for a person already 
doubtfully confirmed to receive Confirmation again conditionally. He 
may do so, and to make sure of the great benefits both here and here- 
after which result from this important sacrament he is to be exhorted 
to receive it with certainty. Whatever be the obligation, considered in 
itself and apart from contempt or other circumstances, of receiving 
Confirmation, we have here the question of a Law which has already 
doubtfully been fulfilled. According to the principles of Probabilism, 
it is here and now a doubtful Law for the person concerned, and so 
cannot be the cause of a real obligation, either grave or slight. 

(d) The obligations of the Parish Priest with regard to the re- 
ception of Confirmation by his people are in general determined in 
Can. 787, “Parish Priests shall take care that the faithful approach 
this sacrament at the opportune time’. No one can be forced to re- 
ceive any sacrament, and the obligation of the Parish Priest would be 
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less than that of his Parishioners. It is to their advantage to have the 
graces of the sacrament, the Parish Priest can only instruct and exhort 
them. In the case submitted, since there is no necessity arising from 
a certain Law compelling Titius to be confirmed conditionally, neither 
is it necessary in any sense for the Parish Priest to present him for 
Confirmation. We shall return to this question in answer to our next 


Correspondent. 
* * * * 


OBLIGATION OF PARISH PRIEST TO ADMINISTER 
CONFIRMATION—ENQUIRIES TO BE MADE AS TO 
WHETHER THE BISHOP IS AVAILABLE. 

Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. According to the latest Indult on Confirmation, must dying 
infants be confirmed after Baptism? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, is the obligation a grave one? 

2. Isthe Parish Priest obliged to contact the Bishop in every case 
(except a very urgent one) before he administers Confirmation him- 
self? 

PAROCHUS. 
REPLYS 

1. There is an obligation on those who have the power of con- 
firming to give this sacrament to dying infants: but in individual cases, 
it does not seem to be a grave one. 

It is certainly a duty, incumbent on Bishops and others who 
have the faculty, to give the people an opportunity to be confirmed. 
Can. 785 declares that the Bishop (and likewise a Priest who has the 
faculty) is bound to administer this sacrament to all who reasonably 
and properly ask for it. This, in the case of a lawful Pastor is an 
obligation in justice, according to the general principle that Pastors are 
bound ex justitia to administer the sacraments to all who reasonably 
ask for them. But the precepts of the virtue of justice bind sub gravi 
ex genere suo—they admit of light matter. In a particular instance, 
the gravity of the sin will be determined by the injury sustained, and 
also by circumstances which may modify the application of the precepts 
of justice. An infant already baptised is in no spiritual necessity, and 
while it is desirable that he have the additional crown of glory referred 
to in the preceding question, his eternal salvation is secure without it, 
and he suffers no essential loss with regard to his last end if he dies 
without Confirmation. Nor, except in case of scandal, does the 
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Church suffer. It does not seem then that it would be a grave sin to 
omit to confirm an individual child in danger of death; and if there 
were sufficient reason for the omission we think it would be free from 
all sin. When the obligation to administer Confirmation would be 
grave is not easy to determine; but to adopt the policy of never bother- 
ing to confirm dying children would certainly be a serious want in the 
fulfilling of one’s pastoral duty. It may be asked: how can a child 
request the Sacrament? The answer is that his parents ask on his be- 
half, and it is a fair presumption that if they seek the ministrations of 
the Parish Priest, they implicitly ask him to give their child all the 
spiritual benefits which it is in his power to bestow. 

2. The Parish Priest is obliged to have certain knowledge that 
the Bishop is not available. If he does not know already, he is bound 
to make enquiries by ordinary means. 


FALSE INCOME TAX RETURNS. 
Dear Rev. Sir; 

It seems to be admitted that the law commanding the payment of 
Income Tax is a penal law. After filling in an Income Tax Return, 
one is asked to declare that: “the particulars contained therein are true 
and corréct in every particular, and disclose without reservation or 
exception a full and complete statement of the total income from all 
sources, etc.’ If a person were to conceal his full income in order 
to escape tax, would he or would he not tell a lie, in making this 
declaration ? 

CLERICUS. 
. REPLY. 

The Income Tax Laws, as we know them in these Countries, are, 
we think, penal. Nevertheless, a person who concealed portion of his 
income and signed the statement quoted would be guilty of a lie. 

That the State has authority to levy direct taxes, if the common 
good demands it, will scarcely be denied; and so a law imposing such 
taxes, provided it otherwise fulfills the conditions of a just law, would 
be binding in conscience. The manner in which it binds and the actions 
it compels us to do will depend on the will of the legislative authority 
which promulgates the Law. There are various explanations of the 
meaning of a purely penal law, but that which appeals to us would 
make the object of the Law one of two alternatives. In the case of the 
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Income Tax Laws, a person obeys the law, i.e., he forwards his returns 
and pays his taxes, or he suffers the penalties prescribed, according to 
the procedure of Law. The fact that the penalties are so severe 
and are applied consistently in the cases of detection, that such constant 
vigilance is exercised by the authorities to discover evaders, and that 
common opinion does not regard it as a blot on a man’s moral charac- 
ter if he can succeed in paying as little as possible or none at all, if he 
can—all would confirm us in the belief that when dealing with taxation 
matters, we have to treat with a penal law. 

While this position may be safely defended, it is none the less true 
that unlawful means must not be used, even to escape the provisions of 
a penal law. A lie is never lawful, and we are convinced that to sign 
the usual declaration on an Income Tax Return, knowing it to be false, 
would be a lie. A lie is usually defined as a locutio contra mentem or 
‘using words (or other signs) which cannot convey the thoughts we 
have in our minds. A lie is a deception intended and an abuse of the 
power given us by the Creator to express our ideas, not to misrepresent 
them. A lie, of course, must be distinguished from a mental restriction 
in which we do express what we have in our minds, though we know 
our neighbour will misunderstand and be deceived. If we have good 
reason for not wanting to enlighten him, and he has no right to ask the 
question, we may use a mental reservation. His deception is the result 
of his own want of sagacity. In daily life we sometimes use mental 
restrictions which actually are known to be such, but polite persons take 
them as a sign that we do not wish to disclose the information sought. 

In the case of the Income Tax Return, we may have what appears 
to us a good reason for not revealing our total income; but the words 
we use seem to have only one possible sense, that we are revealing all 
we know. Further, the Law, as we understand it, would seem to com- 
pel us to send in a Return or pay the appropriate penalty—either one or 
the other would bind in conscience. If we elect to forward a Return 
we submit to this alternative of the Law and are bound to answer cor- 
rectly; just as we would be bound to pay the fine or go to prison if we 
were convicted of not furnishing the requested Returns. 

Note: Other questions submitted by C Lericus are unavoidably 
held over till next issue. 


JAMES MADDEN. 
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Canon Law 


I. QUERIES REGARDING JURISDICTION: PRIEST HEAR- 
ING CONFESSIONS OUTSIDE HIS OWN DIOCESE: 
PRIEST DELEGATED BY CURATE TO ASSIST AT A 
MARRIAGE. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

Will you kindly discuss these queries : 

1. The Parish Priest and the Curate of a certain parish, travelling 
outside their own diocese, call upon some parishioners who are spend- 
ing a vacation away from their place of residence. As they are a con- 
siderable distance from the nearest church, some members of the family 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity to go to Confession. Have 
the travelling clerics jurisdiction in this case? 

2. The Curate is delegated to assist at all marriages solemnised 
in the parish. In the absence of the Parish Priest, a priest of another 
diocese seeks permission to perform a marriage in the parish church. 
Does the Curate’s faculty enable him to give the requisite permission 


or must an approach be made to the Ordinary? 
PRESBYTER. 


REPLY, 

1. The Parish Priest, but not the Curate, has the requisite juris- 
diction for hearing Confessions in this case. Absolution from sins is 
the exercise of a judicial power by the confessor. According to Canon 
201, 2, judicial power, whether ordinary or delegated, may not be exer- 
cised outside one’s own territory, except in three specified cases. One 
of these exceptions is stated in Canon 874, 1: “He who has ordinary 
power of absolving (from sin) may absolve his own subjects every- 
where.” In any case, delegated jurisdiction for hearing confessions is 
conferred on priests by the Ordinary in whose diocese the confessions 
are heard. (Canon 874, 1.). 

2. The Curate is competent to delegate the visiting priest to assist 
at the marriage. Again it is on applicaion of general principles con- 
cerning delegation and sub-delegation of jurisdiction. Those who are 
delegated “ad universitatem negotiorum” by one invested with ordinary 
jurisdiction but inferior to the Pope may subdelegate this power in par- 


ticular cases. 
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This query was directed to the Pontifical Commission for Interpre- 
tation of the Code. 

“Whether an assistant (vicarius co-operator), who, according to 
Canon 1096, 1, has received from the pastor or from the Ordinary of | 
the place general delegation to assist at marriages, can subdelegate 
another determinate priest to assist at a determinate marriage”. 

Reply: “In the affirmative’. 


* * ok aK 


II. INCARDINATION OF A CLERIC TO A DIOCESE. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

Father A, incardinated in the diocese of X, has laboured for many 
years in the diocese of Y. Can it be argued that he acquires incardina- 
tion in the diocese of Y by lapse of time or by tacit consent of the re- 
spective ordinaries? If the reply is in the negative, is he eligible for 
appointment to the charge of a parish in Y, or must he remain always 
as a curate or administrator? How may he become incardinated in the 
diocese of Y? 


PETRUS. 


REPLY 

The incardination of Father A. cannot be effected by mere lapse of 
time; nor can it take place through the implied consent of the respective 
Ordinaries. Apart from two exceptions, which will be explained sub- 
sequently, he may be incardinated validly in the diocese of Y only if he 
obtained a signed letter from the Ordinary of X granting him absolute 
and perpetual excardination and, similarly, from the Ordinary of Y a 
signed letter conceding absolute and perpetual incardination (Canon 
112): 

It is required, too, though not for validity, that there is a reason- 
able cause for permitting excardination. (Canon 113). Similarly, the 
Ordinary who permits incardination must observe certain additional 
regulations, though not for validity. He is not to issue letters of incar- 
dination unless the needs of the diocese warrant it; he must observe the 
law regarding canonical title; before issuing the instrument of incardi- 
nation he must be certain from an authentic document that excardina- 
tion has taken place; subsequently he must notify the excardinating 
Ordinary that incardination has been effected. Finally, the cleric in 
question must make a sworn declaration in the presence of the Ordin- 
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ary (or his delegate) of his intention of labouring perpetually in the 
service of the new diocese (Canons 116-117.). 

The first exception to this procedure is the case of a secularised 
religious cleric. A bishop may receive such a cleric into his diocese 
either unconditionally or by way of experiment for a period of three 
years. In the former case the religious is incardinated by the very fact 
of being admitted to serve in the diocese. In the latter case, the bishop 
may extend the period of probation, though not beyond another three 


years. When the period of probation has elapsed and provided that 


the cleric has not been dismissed meanwhile he becomes incardinated 
automatically. 

The second exception provides an answer to the second query of 
our correspondent, as to whether Father A may be given the charge of 
a parish. Certainly, there seems to be some measure of contradiction 
involved if he may be made a Parish Priest while he remains incardi- 
nated in another diocese. For the parochial office implies security of 
tenure and stability in office, whereas the cleric in question would be 
without legal stability in the service of that diocese. Accordingly, it is 
provided in Canon 114 that the appointment of such a cleric as Father 
A to a residential benefice effects excardination and incardination, pro- 
vided that he has the written consent gf his Ordinary to his accepting 
the benefice or, at least, written permission from his Ordinary to take 
leave of absence in perpetuum. A parochial charge will fall within the 
category of residential benefice. 


K * ok kK 


III. MATRIMONIAL IMPEDIMENT OF CRIME: 
PRESUMED DEATH. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Will you discuss the following cases in the A.C.R. 

1. Anna, validly married to Robert, obtained a civil divorce. 
Subsequently she contracted a civil marriage with George. Robert was 
posted “missing” as a result of air operations in the closing stages of 
the war. Later he was “presumed dead” by the Air Force authorities. 
Anna and George are seeking a convalidation of their civil marriage. 
May the parish priest act upon the presumption of death issued by the 
Air Force? I may add that an Insurance Company has accepted this 
document as definite proof of death. Also, must a dispensation be 
obtained from the impediment of crime? 
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2. This case prompts me to submit another query. I understand 
that the impediment of crime is verified when adultery is joined with a 
mutual promise of marriage by the erring parties. What is required to 
constitute a “promise” in this instance? I have in mind a case in 
which a husband carried on sinful relations with a single woman for 
many years. His wife died—from natural causes—and they married 
almost immediately. There had always been an understanding between 
them to that effect, as the wife was in poor health. Was there an im- 
pediment of crime in this case? What precautions should have been 
taken by the pastor who performed the second marriage to ascertain 
whether the impediment had been incurred? 

PAROCHUS. 
REPL Ye 

1. For a complete and lucid exposition of canonical principles 
concerning presumed death of husband or wife our correspondent may 
consult a previous issue of the 4.C.R. (July, 1937, Rt. Rev. J. J. 
Nevin). As the question has been raised frequently in recent years in 
reference to service personnel, it will be useful to recall the principles 
briefly, with special reference to cases of missing service personnel. 

The basic principle is that “even though a previous marriage is in- 
valid or has been dissolved it is unlawful to contract another marriage 
until legal proof of invalidity or dissolution has been furnished” 
(Canon 1069, 2). There is a question in this instance of proving the 
dissolution of a previous bond by the death of one of the spouses. Death 
is usually proved by a certificate issued by a Civil Registrar or by mili- 
tary, maritime or diplomatic authorities, or by the sworn depositions of 
witnesses, whose statements are to be estimated according to standard 
principles concerning evidence. In the absence of direct proof by 
records or by sworn depositions, proof may be established by presump- 
tion based upon indications, conjectures and circumstantial evidence. 
An Instruction issued by the Holy Office in the year 1868 sets out rules 
for the guidance of pastor and Local Ordinary in assessing the probat- 
ive force of indications to establish the death of a spouse. 

In general it is laid down that the mere fact of absence, no matter 
how prolonged, does not of itself provide sufficient proof of death. 
Each case must be considered individually and decided on its merits. 
Relevant considerations are the moral and religious character of the 
absentee, his dispositions towards his partner and family, his intentions 
and desires of being reunited, the circumstances of his disappearance, 
€.g., war activities, dangerous journey, etc. It should be investigated 
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as to whether there was any particular reason for absconding, e.g., bur- 
den of debts, fear of court action, sinful associations, etc. 

If a pastor, having carried out such an investigation, is morally 
certain of the death of the missing spouse, he may admit the surviving 
partner to a new marriage. If he has reasonable grounds for doubt, 
he should refer the matter to the Local Ordinary. If the Ordinary 
cannot satisfy himself of proof of death he should refer the case to the 
Holy See. It is safe to say that the majority of cases similar to the 
one outlined in the query should be decided without reference to the 
Holy See. 

From the foregoing it emerges that the pastor or local Ordinary 
should not be content to accept the presumption of death declared by the 
Air Force authorities, without investigating according to the Instruc- 
tion. However, there will not be insuperable difficulties, as a rule, as 
Air Force investigations are apt to be very thorough. Morevover the 
various intermediate communications addressed to the next of kin are 
accustomed to elaborate in a convincing manner the circumstances of 
the loss and the various phases of investigation. 

As to the dispensation from the impediment of crime, a distinction 
must be made according as the declaration of freedom to marry is 
issued by the Holy See or by the Local Ordinary (or pastor). In the 
former case a dispensation from the first degree of crime is implied 
(Canon 1075). In the latter case a dispensation must be granted 
explicitly by the Ordinary. 


2. DOUBTFUL IMPEDIMENT OF CRIME. 

The law is stated in Canon 1075, 1. “They cannot contract a 
valid marriage who, during the same legitimate marriage, have com- 
mitted adultery with one another and have promised marriage to each 
other or have attempted it, even by a civil act”. The query concerns 
the interpretation of the words, “fidem sibi mutuo dederunt de matri- 
monio ineundo”. What constitutes a “promise” within the meaning of 
the canon? Certain conditions are clearly required. 


(1) In the first place there must be a real promise, seriously and 
sincerely made. This is different from an intention or desire. Our 
correspondent states that there had always been an understanding be- 
tween the partners in sin to marry after the wife’s death. This does 
not necessarily imply a promise. Further investigation is needed be- 
fore an impediment may be said to exist. 

(2) To constitute an impediment, the promise must be externally 
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manifested and mutual. It is not sufficient for one party to promise 
explicitly while the other tacitly consents. The words of the canon pre- 
clude any application of the legal adage, “qui tacet, consentire videtur”’. 


(3) The promise must be unconditional or, at least, if conditional, 
the condition must be such as can be fulfilled before the dissolution of 
the existing marriage bond. For a conditional promise, while the con- 
dition remains unfulfilled, is not a real promise. 


(4) The object of the promise must be real marriage, i.e., marriage 
to be contracted after the death of the other party, not a civil marriage 
to be contracted after obtaining a civil divorce. 

In the present case the pastor may know of this “understanding” 
between the intending spouses either from the parties themselves or 
from witnesses or merely from rumour. The position is that he has 
discovered a doubtful impediment and he must investigate the case 
according to the rules of Canon 1931, 1. 

When doubt arises as to the existence of some impediment : 

1° the pastor shall investigate the matter more accurately and he 
shall ask at least two trustworthy witnesses to make a sworn declara- 
tion, provided that there is not a question of some impediment from the 
knowledge of which the parties will incur ill-repute and, if necessary, he 
shall interrogate under oath the parties themselves ; 

2° he should proceed with or complete the calling of the banns, if 
the doubt has arisen before calling was commenced or before it had 
been completed. 

3° if the doubt still persists, he should not assist at the marriage 
without consulting the Ordinary. 

The impediment of crime is one which involves the reputation of 
the parties concerned. Accordingly, witnesses should not be interro- 
gated. It would seem that the pastor should explain the basis of this 
impediment to the intending parties and impress upon them the danger 
of invalidity. He should interrogate them separately in order to ascer- 
tain what the “understanding” really implied, i.e., whether it was a 
mutual desire or intention, or whether it was really a promise endowed 
with the qualities enumerated above. He might exact a suppletory oath 
from the parties. If the information was proffered by another person, 
it would seem reasonable to interrogate that person under oath as, pre- 
sumably, the facts detrimental to the spouses’ reputations are already 


known. If he fails to resolve the doubt, he must consult the Ordinary 
before assisting at the marriage. 
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IV. DISPENSATION FROM EUCHARISTIC FAST FOR 
NURSING SISTERS AND BROTHERS IN UNITED STATES. 


Dear Rev. Father, 

In reading the May issue of the Homiletic and Pastoral Monthly, 
“Roman Documents”, I notice that further faculties have been granted 
to dispense from the Eucharistic Fast. It quotes a circular letter of the 
Apostolic Delegate of U.S.A. to the Bishops of that country informing 
them of the extension of the faculty to religious brothers. Presumably 
the faculty had been given, whereby Ordinaries could dispense nursing 
Sisters from the Eucharistic fast. The indult was that they may re- 
ceive Holy Communion, even daily if they are fasting for four hours 
from solid food, and for one hour from liquids, and if they have spent 
the preceding night in the continuous service of the sick. 

Through your journal I would like to know: 


(1) Whether this faculty has been given to the Australian Bishops. 


(2) If so, how do sisters become aware of the indult and how do 
they apply for permission to benefit by it. 
As a chaplain to a Catholic Hospital I have noticed the difficulties 
of sisters in observing the Eucharistic fast especially when on night 
duty in the hot summer months. 


I would be grateful for any information. 
CAPELLANUS. 


REPLY. 
The habitual faculties to dispense referred to by our correspondent 
have not been made available to the Bishops of Australia nor to the 


Apostolic Delegate. 
JAMES CARROLL. 


Liturgy 


THE CEREMONY OF ORDINATION (Continued). 


At the conclusion of the Credo, if it be said, otherwise after the 
Gospel, the Bishop kisses the Altar and salutes the people with the 
Dominus V obiscum, and turning back, reads the Offertory antiphon. 
The faldstool is placed on the predella and the Bishop sits to receive the 
precious mitre (if used according to the Office of the day). The M.C. 
arranges the linen gremial veil, fastening the strings to the arms of the 
faldstool. The newly ordained come forward, each bearing the lighted 
candle in his right hand. They kneel one by one before the Bishop, 
and after kissing the candle and the Episcopal ring, they present the 
candle to the Bishop, from whom it is taken by one of the assistants and 
placed on a tray near at hand. The ordinati return to their kneeling 
benches and the assistant priests come forward, and kneel beside them, 
and should see that each Missal is opened at the Offertory prayers in the 
Ordinarium Missae. The Bishop’s hands are washed, and accordingly 
the ring and the gloves are first removed by the Chaplains. The ring 
is replaced after the washing of the hands, but as the gloves are not 
required again, they are placed on a salver and taken away by the M.C. 
The Acolytes kneel before the Bishop to wash his hands and the towel 
is presented by the first chaplain. The Acolytes return to the Credence 
table; the gremial is removed; the second chaplain takes off the Mitre 
and hands it to the Mitre bearer, who will stand at the Epistle side in 
readiness for the Lavabo. The Bishop rises and turns to the Altar to 
continue the Mass, and the faldstool is removed by one of the assist- 
ants. 


The Bishop and the newly ordained Priests concelebrate. This 
entails the recitation of even the secret prayers in a clear voice. The 
Bishop alone imparts the last Blessing, but all the other portions of the 
Mass are recited in common by both Bishop and Priests. It is to be 
noted that the Priests do not repeat the words of Mass after the 
Bishop: they recite them simultaneously with him. Neither do they 
perform any of the liturgical actions—they merely say the words and 
remain at their places in the Sanctuary, before the Altar. 


The first chaplain unveils the chalice, places the ciborium (if used) 
on the corporal, and uncoyers it. He presents the paten with the host 
or hosts (if the ciborium is not used) to the Bishop with the usual 
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oscula. The Bishop commences the prayer Suscipe Sancte Pater aloud 
and the priests recite it with him. At the conclusion of this prayer the 
first chaplain covers the ciborium and wipes the chalice. He may per- 
form this action during the recitation of the Suscipe if the ciborium 
is not used. Meanwhile, the Acolytes will have placed the cruets on 
the Altar. The Chaplain, after wiping the chalice, pours in the 
required quantity of wine. He holds the water cruet for the Bishop’s 
blessing, saying: Benedicite, Pater Reverendissime, or, if the Bishop be 
a Cardinal: Benedicite Eminentissime et Reverendissime Pater. The 
Bishop blesses the water saying the prayer: Deus qui humanae substan- 
tiae, aloud with the Priests. The Chaplain pours in a little water and, 
with the usual oscula, presents the chalice to the Bishop for the 
Offerimus, in which prayer the Chaplain, as he is not the deacon of the 
Mass, does not join. 

During the prayer, he places the purifier neatly over the paten 
as usual and when the Bishop has put the chalice on the corporal, the 
chaplain covers it with the pall. 

As the Bishop is about to move to the Epistle side for the Lavabo, 
the second chaplain takes the Canon Missae and brings it over so that 
the Bishop may conveniently read from it the Psalm. The first chap- 
lain places the Mitre on the Bishop—the precious Mitre, if the rite of 
the office allows. The Acolytes wash the Bishop’s hands, the first 
chaplain presenting the finger towel; and before the Gloria Patri of the 
Psalm, the second chaplain removes the Mitre. The Mass continues 
according to the usual rite, the only addition is the Secret Prayer, under 
the same conclusion as the Secret of the Mass, pro Ordinandis. Special 
care will be taken that all pronounce the words of Consecration to- 
gether, in so far as possible. At the conclusion of the first of the three 
prayers which follow the Agnus Dei, the Bishop pauses for the cere- 
mony of the Pax. If there be only a few candidates at the Ordination, 
he gives it to each one separately. If there are a number, the senior 
will receive the Pax and on his return will give it to his companions. 
For the Pax, the Priest ascends to the predella at the right of the 
Bishop and genuflects to the Blessed Sacrament. The Bishop and 
Priest both place both hands on the Altar and kiss it; then they turn to 
face each other with hands joined, the Priest bows to the Bishop, who 
places his hands on the shoulders of the Priest, and he in turn brings 
his hands under the elbows of the Bishop: they both bow and the Bishop 
says Pax tecum, to which the other replies Et cum spiritu tuo. The 
Priest salutes the Bishop, genuflects to the Blessed Sacrament and re- 
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turns to the Sanctuary to give the Pax to the other Ordinati. In case 
there are more than one to receive the Pax directly from the Bishop, 
each repeats the same ceremonies, but the Bishop kisses the Altar only 
once, remaining turned, awaiting the advent of the Priest. When the 
Pax is given to all, the Mass is resumed and all continue together. The 
Domine non sum dignus follows as usual and the Bishop receives the 
large Host with the customary formula (recited simultaneously by all) 
and ceremonies, the first chaplain removes the pall when the Bishop is 
ready to consume the chalice, which is taken as ordinarily. The pall is 
replaced on the chalice and the Priests approach in pairs for Holy 
Communion, which they receive kneeling at the edge of the predella. 
The Confiteor is not said, nor are the Misereatur, Indulgentiam Ecce 
Agnus Dei, etc., but the Bishop distributes Holy Communion in 
silence, presenting his ring to be kissed by each one before placing the 
Host upon his tongue. For the Communion, the Acolytes hold the 
cloth and the first chaplain the paten. As each of the Priests descends 
from the Altar after Communion, he goes towards the credence, where 
the M.C. hands him a chalice containing wine for the purifications. 
Holding a purificator under his chin, he drinks a small quantity of the 
wine: then he wipes his lips with the purificator, and handing the chalice 
and purificator back to the M.C. he returns to his place in the Sanctuary. 


The Acolytes bring the cruets to the Altar, and the first chaplain 
administers the ablutions. After the ablutions, the M.C. replaces the 
Zuchetto on the Bishop; the second Acolyte will be ready to change the 
chalice veil and the Missal, while the first will be prepared to wash the 
Bishop’s hands. The Mitre bearer will be at hand near the Epistle 
side with the precious mitre, and the book bearer will have the Pontifical 
prepared. The second chaplain dries and arranges the chalice and then 
carries it to the credence. The Bishop goes to the Epistle side, receives 
the precious mitre, and his hands are washed by the Acolyte, the first 
chaplain presenting the towel. Meanwhile, the second Acolyte, after 
bringing the chalice veil to the Altar, will remove the Missal, which 
has been placed on the stand by the M.C., to the Epistle side. The 
Canon, is put before the tabernacle. The M.C. takes the Missal from 
the stand and leaves it handy on the Altar: in its place he puts the 
Pontifical. The Mitre is removed from the Bishop, who turns to the 
Altar, but instead of reading the Communion recites the Jam non dicam 
VOS SeYVOS, etc. 
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PROFESSION OF FAITH, IMPOSITION OF HANDS, 
PROMISE OF OBEDIENCE: 


At the conclusion of this Responsory, the Bishop comes to the 
centre of the Altar, sits on the faldstool and receives the cloth of gold 
mitre. He stands, as likewise do the newly ordained, while they recite 
the Apostles’ Creed. At the conclusion of the Creed, the Bishop sits 
and the candidates kneel before him one by one. The Bishop places 
his both hands on the head of the first candidate, saying: Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum, etc.: then withdrawing his hands he unfolds (with 
the help of the assistants) the chasuble at the back, so that it hangs full 
length, saying in the meantime: Stola innocentiae, etc. Next he clasps 
the two hands of the newly ordained priest in his own and asks: 
Promittis mili et successoribus meis reverentiam et obedientiam? to 
which the reply is Promitto. The Bishop then kisses him on the right 
cheek, saying: Pax Domini sit semper tecum, and the candidate replies © 
Amen. ‘The formula asking for the promise of obedience is varied 
according to the incardination of the Priest. If he is the subject of 
the Ordaining Prelate the words given above are used: if he comes 
from another Diocese he is asked: Promittis Ponttfict Ordinario tuo, 
etc., while a regular (i.e., a member of an exempt Order) is addressed: 
Promittis praelato ordinario tuo pro tempore existenti reverentiam et 
obedientiam? The other candidates follow in turn. 

When these ceremonies have been completed, the Bishop receives 
the crozier, and addresses the newly ordained: Quia res quam tactaturt 
estis, etc., and then rises to give them the blessing: Benedictio Det 
omnipotentis, etc., which is for the ordinati only. 

The Bishop gives up the crozier, and the second chaplain removes 
the mitre. The Mass is resumed at the Communion which all recite 
together. 

(To be concluded). 


* x * * 


QUERIES. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


The Fathers of the IV Plenary Council (Decree n. 551) legislated 
for the publication of a Book of Prayers which was to contain the 
accurate formulae of the prayers recited in the vernacular, No other 
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formulae were to be used, no matter by what custom they had been 
introduced. Likewise a Benedictionale was to be brought out for the 
use of the Priests in Liturgical Functions. In the “Altar Manual and 
Benedictionale,” compiled by a Committee appointed by the Council, we 
find that the sign of the Cross is not prescribed before the Rosary, nor 
the Creed, the Our Father, three Hail Mary's and Glory be to the 
Father. The usual “May the divine assistance remain always with 
us, etc.,” is not mentioned nor the sign of the Cross at the end of the 
prayers. Must we now omit all these, which we have been accustomed 
to from time immemorial ? 
QUAERENS. 


REPLY: 

The aim of the Fathers of the Plenary Council was to secure uni- 
formity both in the recitation of the vernacular prayers and in what 
are described as Liturgical Functions. We can remember some of the 
variants in the prayers, and it was to ensure that only one 
form would be universally adopted the publication of a book of prayers 
was ordered. Actually these prayers are printed in Appendix XVII to 
the Acts of the Council to which a reference is given after decree n. 
551. For the Liturgical Functions—though some of them are not 
strictly liturgical—the “Altar Manual and Benedictionale’’ was com- 
piled by a Committee set up by the Council. The use of this seems to 
be obligatory, though we do not think that we are necessarily bound to 
omit whatever is not expressly prescribed in the “Altar Manual’. It 
is hardly likely that the Fathers of the Council intended us to stop 
making the sign of the Cross, seeing that we are taught in the Catechism 
to make it before and after prayer, nor is it now wrong to add the 
versicle: May the divine assistance remain always with us, which is 
usual at the conclusion of the Church’s official prayers. With regard 
to the Creed, etc., before the Rosary, it is difficult to know how the 
recitation of these prayers came into general use, as they do not form 
part of the Dominican Rosary of five decades which we are accustomed 
to recite. However, where there is an immemorial custom to say these 
introductory prayers, we think they may be retained. The reason is 
that Decree n. 3 of the Plenary Council lays down that “General, Pro- 
vincial or Diocesan Customs are to be governed by the norms of Can. 5 
of the Code”. Now Can. 5 of the Code states that centenary or imme- 
morial customs, which are not expressly reprobated, though contrary 
to the new legislation, may be tolerated if the Ordinaries, with due re- 
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gard to the circumstances of persons or place, prudently consider they 
cannot be abolished. Decree 557 of the Council, which we are consid- 
ering, does not expressly reprobate immemorial customs. It does, 
admittedly, state quacumque consuetudine introductae sunt, but does 
not add etiam immemoriale or the equivalent. If the local Ordinary 
has taken no steps to abolish these prayers added from time immemor- 
ial to the beginning of the Rosary, we may assume that he considers it 
prudent to allow them to continue and we may still recite them even in 


public. 
* * * * 


PRAYER FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. 


2.—Must we regard the old Prayers for the Propagation of the 
Faith (used formerly in many Dioceses), particularly that beginning 
“O God Who desirest that all men should be saved”, as abolished, and 
the prayer for the Conversion of Australia as the only one to be used 
officially in our Churches and public assemblies ? 


REPLY 

The prayer for the Propagation of the Faith is a translation of the 
Collect of the votive Mass for that purpose, and so it can scarcely be 
said to be abolished. If the Ordinary were to order public prayers for 
the Propagation of the Faith, he would likely enough choose this 
prayer. The Conversion of Australia may be considered as a particu- 
lar part of the more general object of spreading the Faith; and if we 
pray for the Conversion of Australia, as distinct from the Conversion 
of other countries, the prayer with the invocations on p. 3 of the “Altar 
Manual” are approved for public use. 

3.—To gain the Indulgences attached to the Litany of Loreto, it 
is now necessary to add the versicle Ora pro nobis .. . and the response: 
Ut digni efficiamur....followed by the prayer Concede. May a Priest 
omit the other versicles, etc., for the different Liturgical Seasons? It 
seems that there is no obligation to say them, as the “Altar Manual” 
gives the direction that they may be added. 


Po I sy. 

The versicles responses and prayers given in the “Altar Manual” 
are taken from the Roman Ritual (Titulus X, Cap. III), where we 
read the rubric Pro temporis diversitate haec addi possunt. It is merely 
a direction and the addition of any versicle and prayer was optional. 
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For those who desire to gain the Indulgences attached to the Litany, 
the versicle, etc., mentioned by our Correspondent, must be added. 
There does not seem to be any objection to using them without varia- 
tion at all seasons of the year. 


> * * * 


CEREMONIAL AT BENEDICTION. 


3.—Various directions in the “Altar Manual and Benedictionale” 
to be observed at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament would seem to 
need some clarification : 

(a) It is stated that the celebrant coming to the Altar walks “be- 
tween two attendants, who hold up the front hem of the cope”. Who 
are the attendants? Would one of them be the M.C. and the other a 
server? If there is present a Deacon or another Priest who exposes 
the Blessed Sacrament, does he take the part of one of the assistants ? 
It would seem odd, if his companion on the other side of the celebrant 
were a diminutive Altar Boy. 


REPLY. 

In ordinary circumstances, that is in a Parish Church, both attend- 
ants will be Altar boys: and we see no reason why one of them should 
not be dignified by the name of M.C. and the other called the Server. 
In the ennumeration of assistants required for Benediction, on p. 26 of 
the “Altar Manual”, the server is not mentioned, but perhaps we have 
there a list of persons required for Benediction but not for Mass. If 
there is an assistant Priest or Deacon, and the Server is of adult size, 
we suggest that they walk on either side of the Celebrant, holding the 
Cope, while the M.C. precedes them—for the usual position of the M.C. 
in the Procession to the Altar for a function is in front of the Minis- 
ters. If, however, the Server is the ubiquitous Altar boy, it would be 
more seemly to have the assistant Deacon or Priest go ahead and the 
two boys (M.C. and Server) to walk with the Priest. 

(b) On p. 28 of the “Altar Manual” it is stated that “The thurifer 
goes to the Epistle side, where he stands, gently swinging the thurible”. 
Does the thurifer stand during the whole of the Benediction ceremony ? 
If he should kneel, at what time should he kneel? 


REPLY: 
We believe it is more correct for the thurifer to stand during Bene- 
diction, except on three occasions, i.e., during the two incensations and 
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during the Blessing, and in this last instance he remains kneeling till 
the Blessed Sacrament has been replaced in the tabernacle. He kneels 
at his place, i.e., near the Epistle side in plano, or at the right of the 
first assistant on the lower step; but the custom in Australia seems to 
be for him to kneel in the centre and incense the Blessed Sacrament 
during the Blessing. This act of incensing by the thurifer is not pre- 
scribed, but may be done according to local custom (S.C.R. 3108, 6). 

(c) What does the Server do with the Monstrance veil, after the 
Priest has given it to him? Is there any authority for giving the veil 
to the Server? 


REPLY. 

Apparently the Server may place the veil neatly on the Altar, or 
what seems preferable, take it to the credence table. There may be a 
danger of falling candle grease on the Altar. We do not know that any 
authority need be quoted for this direction. The Server is present to 
help, and if he does so by relieving the Priest of the veil, it is proper for 
him to do so. 

Note: We have taken the liberty of changing the form of these 
questions, but hope our Correspondent will not find the substance of 


his enquiries altered. 
J.M. 


Homiletics 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEN: 
IV. THE GOSPELS—TRUE HISTORY. 


Our previous talk led us to conclude that the natural starting- 
point of our search for a divine revelation is Christ. We must first 
examine His claims to be the bearer of a message from God to men, and 
pass judgment on those claims after investigating the proofs He 
brought forward in support. 

Did Christ, in fact, make any such claim; and did He, in fact, work 
miracles to prove His assertion of divine authority? That, logically, 
must be our next question. Have we then any way of arriving at a 
satisfactory answer to this query? -Have we reliable information about 
the sayings and doings of Christ, or is He a legendary figure shrouded 
in the mists of myth and fable? 

Such is the neglect of history in our modern schools that to hear 
some people talk you would think that Christ lived in pre-historic times. 
Many seem to imagine that we are as vaguely informed about the 
Roman world of the first century as we are about the lost Atlantis or 
about the cave-men of the ice ages. Others, not quite so ignorant, 
shrug off any serious investigation of Christ’s claims by the retort that 
those were primitive times when people were ignorant and credulous 
and ready to believe any marvel, and swallow any assertion no matter 
how preposterous. The people of Christ’s day they seem to place on 
the cultural level of the African bushmen. They imply that the ancient 
world was populated by morons incapable of any critical judgment. 
Nothing could, in the light of history, be a more monstrous absurdity. 
But, of course, the wish is father to the thought. They don’t wish to 
be inconvenienced by the Christian moral code, and the easiest way out 
is to nurse the belief that we really don’t know anything for certain 
about Christ anyhow. It all happened a long time ago, they would say, 
and we will hope it wasn’t true. 

The truth is that we are very well informed indeed: about the world 
in which Christ lived. And history reveals it not as a primitive, simple 
and credulous society but as a highly complicated and sophisticated 
civilisation. The Greeks had brought the ancient world to a high level 
of culture. Rome conquered but did not destroy that Greek world. 
With their flair for organisation and their genius in law, the Romans 
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bound very many different peoples into a highly centralised and thor- 
oughly policed empire. Commerce was world-wide, communications 
good. Information was readily and rapidly transmitted from province 
to province, Public officials, soldiers, merchants, scholars and pilgrims 
travelled extensively. Education was not neglected by the state, and 
was by no means confined to the noble or wealthy. The Empire toler- 
ated most religions because it believed in none. Divine honours were 
paid to the statue of the Emperor, not that anyone believed he was God, 
but because he was the head of the State and the State was absolute. 
Public morality was at a very low level. Roman matrons, one writer 
complains, distinguished the years not by the name of the reigning 
consul but by the name of their current husband. Vice was not merely 
commercialised, it was elevated to the status of religious ritual. 

And what was true of the Empire as a whole was true of Palestine. 
In some ways Judea was the most highly civilised of the Roman pro- 
vinces, adding to the Greco-Roman civilisation an ancient and elabor- 
ate culture of its own. Their religions taught the Jews a high regard 
for learning, and they were then, as now, famous for their shrewd 
commercial instinct and their world-wide connections. Then, as now, 
they combined fierce nationalism with a cosmopolitan outlook ; contempt 
for other people with a frank appreciation of what was useful in for- 
eign cultures. In Judea, too, faith was at a low ebb. The most in- 
fluential of the Jews were rank materialists, and public morals were in 
shameful contrast to the teaching of the Law. 

The society to which Christ preached was not simple and primi- 
tive, ignorant and credulous. He lived in a world as shrewd and as 
complicated, as critical and as sceptical as our own. 

For most of our knowledge of what Christ said and did we rely 
upon four books known as the Gospels. For Christians these are sac- 
red books, the Word of God; but at this stage of our inquiry we treat 
them as merely human documents, and enquire “Are they a true 
history ?” 

Those who deny the existence of God must of course deny also 
that the Gospels are true history—they narrate miracles and 
miracles can’t happen according to the Atheist. So they reject the 
Gospels entirely, or pick and choose from them what it suits their own 
prejudices to accept as possible or likely. But we have proved that God 
does exist; and we accept miracles as not only possible, but necessary 
to identify a genuine messenger from God. Therefore, the fact that 
the Gospels contain miracles does not for us prove them false. (Nor, 
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of course, does it prove them true.) Their truthfulness must be 
established by the same methods we use to determine the credibility of 
any witness. A jury, before it accepts the story of a witness, must be 
satisfied on two points; first, that he knows the facts of the case, sec- 
ondly, that he is trustworthy. ’ 

First then, did the authors of the Gospels know the facts of 
Christ’s life? Until the end of the last century the Gospels were uni- 
versally accepted as the work of the men whose names they bear, men 
who were companions of Jesus or in close touch with such companions. 
But then it became the fashion to assert that the Gospels were written 
a century or more after Christ, long after their supposed authors were 
dead; that they were, in other words, forgeries, frauds. But as a re- 
sult of intense study and further investigation that theory, so conveni- 
ent to the unbeliever, has had to be discarded. No other books have 
been subjected to anything approaching the minute scrutiny, the care- 
ful analysis, the painstaking and persistent research that have been 
directed upon the Gospels. And they have emerged triumphant from 
the ordeal. No serious scholar to-day calls in question the genuineness 
of their authorship. Even Harnack, celebrated as the greatest of Ger- 
man critical biblical scholars, before his death in 1930 returned to the 
traditional view. And indeed the great weight of evidence forces that 
conclusion. 

The books themselves give convincing testimony. Their writers 
were obviously contemporaries in close touch with the events they nar- 
rate. They were Jews—the books are full of Hebrew expressions and 
turns of thought. They had a personal knowledge of the extremely 
complicated political and social conditions of Palestine at the time of 
Christ; modern scholars diligently comparing the Gospels with all 
extant Jewish and pagan records have failed to detect the slightest error 
in their references to those conditions—conditions which, incidentally, 
were completely altered after the unsuccessful rebellion against Roman 
rule in 66. We know that these books were widely known, carefully 
studied and revered as genuine by Christians throughout the world in 
the first two centuries. Jewish converts, so jealous of the honour paid 
to their own sacred books, would never have accepted impudent forger- 
ies as equal in authority to the word of God. Gentile converts, many 
of them men of great education, would hardly have embraced a religion 
which made such great demands on human nature, without being satis- 
fied as to the genuineness of its written sources. When we consider the 
fact that several other forged gospels were declared spurious and sup- 
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pressed by the early Church, the universal acceptance of the Four 
Gospels throughout the Church must be conclusive proof that they were 
indeed genuine, written by the men whose names they bear. 


Our witnesses, then, were in a position to know the facts of the 
case. But are they trustworthy? They were eye-witnesses, or the 
associates of eye-witnesses of the events they describe, but do they give 
a truthful account of these events? 


Even the most rabid unbelievers would scarcely dare assert that the 
Evangelists were deliberate liars, conspiring together to fabricate a 
false and fraudulent picture of Christ. They were, we have abundant 
testimony, men of upright character and holy lives. They had nothing 
to gain and everything to lose by testifying as they did. They suffered 
persecution and death in witness of the Gospel. But, says the objec- 
tor, they might have honestly been deceived—after all, many men have 
given their lives in sincere testimony to a mistaken ideal. That, of 
course, is true, and a martyr’s death proves only his sincerity, not 
necessarily the truth of the cause for which he dies. But these men 
did not write of, nor suffer and die for a belief or an ideal—they wrote 
of what they heard and saw, and they suffered and died rather than 
deny they had heard and seen these things. They said, for instance, 
we saw Christ after He rose from the dead and we would be crazy to 
deny it. They were not noble defenders of an ideal—they were either 
truthful witnesses of events that really happened, or they were lunatics. 
No-one who has read the Gospels can suppose that they are the out- 
pourings of disordered brains. And even if we could suppose the pre- 
posterous absurdity that a couple of fishermen, a doctor and an official 
of the Taxation Department suffered from identical hallucinations, they 
still had to mesmerise thousands of people into accepting their delu- 
sions as sober fact; people, be it noted, who were themselves eye-wit- 
nesses of deeds of Christ, or in close touch with such witnesses of deeds 
of Christ. If the evangelists were liars or madmen, nothing would 
have been easier than to have exposed their fraud or exploded their 
delusion.... 

Unless we are ready to reject all history as a deliberate conspiracy 
against the truth, we must accept these four Gospels as a true narration 
of fact. If we can receive as trustworthy the evidence of any witness, 
we can and must accept the testimony of these four men. 


To conclude, then, we have seen that Christ is not some misty 
figure of prehistoric times but an historical character of a civilised and 
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cultured age. We have exceptionally reliable historical records of 
what He said and did. We are in the position of being able to investi- 
gate any claim He may have made of being the bearer of a divine 
revelation. We are perfectly well able to judge the validity of any 
proof He may have adduced to support such a claim. 


W. BAKER. 


Noirs 


There is no need to emphasise here the fundamental importance of 
the Book of Genesis. Neither is it necessary to expatiate on its charm 
as a narrative. It contains some of the most beautiful pieces of 

oriental historical writing in the whole 
foe VALEDICTORY Bible. But, perhaps, the gem of sus- 
PROPHECY OF JACOB. tained grace, the most dramatic and 

edifying and moving pages of this great 
book, are those that tell of the fortunes of Joseph, the son of Jacob, and 
of the wonderful providence that ruled them. It is not, however, be- 
cause of the interesting human events of those chapters that we are 
directing attention to them just now, but because of the important fare- 
well blessing of Jacob to his twelve sons. It is called a blessing, though 
it is not all blessing. The blessing spoken to Judah embodies a great 
Messianic prophecy, which is particularly worthy of study. The pre- 
sent note centres on that prophecy, but it will also cover the whole series 
of the Patriarch’s novissima verba. 

Let us briefly recall the historical circumstances. It is probable 
that the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings of Semitic blood were ruling in 
Egypt. It would have been one of them that raised Joseph to the posi- 
tion of Viziership. We might call Joseph Prime Minister of Egypt, if 
we are careful to remember that he was Prime Minister under an abso- 
lute Monarch and was the real active Governor of the whole country. 
The decree of the Pharaoh, in elevating him, was: “I am Pharaoh, but 
without you, no one must raise hand or foot in the whole of Egypt”. 

We cannot fix any satisfactory date. If we conjecture that 
Joseph’s governorship belongs to the early Hyksos period (15th 
dynasty) we should have to go back in spirit to about 1700 B.C. There 
are some arguments in favour of a pre-Hyksos date, but this is not the 
place to consider them. There is every reason to believe, however, that 
Egypt was then ruled from the Delta and not from Thebes. 

Jacob, with his patriarchal family numbering some seventy souls— 
were settled in the land of Gessen or Goshen, situated chiefly on the 
right bank of the easternmost or Pelusiac arm of the Nile. Every 
studious visitor to Egypt will have the desire to find the place of 
Jacob’s residence, but unfortunately the data forbid attempts at preci- 
sion. In any case, we can certainly feel the thrill of being in the land 
of Goshen, when the train running south from Port Said, after passing 
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Ismailia, suddenly turns west into Wady Tumilat, on its way to 
Zagazig and Alexandria. 

Wherever he was at the time, the rather astute but very admirable 
old man, who had once wrestled with God, had now passed his seven- 
teenth year in Egypt and his 147th birthday. Knowing that the end of 
what he regarded as his short pilgrimage was near, he first adopted the 
two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasses, and then summoned to his 
bedside all the tribal fathers of that future House of Israel, which was 
to mean so much for the world. The solemnity of the occasion was 
felt by the aged Patriarch, for, after a preliminary word of summons 
to his sons, he forthwith speaks in the elevated style of poetic balance, 
arranging his thoughts in parallel members : 

“Gather together, and hear, ye children of Jacob, 
listen to Israel your father”. 

He has before him his twelve sons, namely, the six children of Lia, 
the two favourites born of his beloved wife Rachel, the two sons of 
Bala whom Lia secondarily regarded as hers, and the two sons of 
Zelpha who were aggregated to the offspring of Rachel. The order in 
which he addresses them is mainly that of birth, except that he keeps 
Zabulon and Issachar, who were sons of Lia, with their four brethren; 
then he arranges the four sons of the maids artificially, putting Zelpha’s 
children, Gad and Aser, between Dan and Nephthali, the sons of Bala; 
the two sons of Rachel, namely, Joseph and Benjamin, come at the end 
of the prophecy. 

Prophecy this word of leave-taking is, for, although Jacob plays 
more than once on the names of his sons and sums up their character in 
the light of their past, he is conscious that the prophetic sight which 
God has given to his patriarchal mind looks into the future—‘“to the 
end of days’—this being a general expression for the days to come, and 
even the remote future. It is, however, an exaggeration to say that he 
has Palestine and its division amongst the tribes before him, as if he 
were looking at a map. 

The words addressed to Ruben are really a malediction. They 
exclude him from the primacy of primogeniture, because of the hor- 
rible crime of incestuous lust with Bala: 

“Ruben, my first-born art thou: 
my strength, the first-fruit of my manhood, 
eminent in dignity, eminent in power; 

Thou didst boil over like water, thou shalt not be first, 
for thou didst invade the bed of thy father, 
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there thou didst do a deed of defilement 
—he invaded my couch!” 

Primogeniture had two privileges attached to it, namely, pre-emi- 
nence over all other children and a double portion of inheritance. 
Jacob’s word of exclusion refers to pre-eminence, but, as we shall see, 
Ruben is not left the double portion either. Subsequently settled at the 
east of the Dead Sea Ruben always remained an_ insignificant tribe, 
neither well settled nor numerous. The chief inglorious things that we 
know of its subsequent history are the part of the Rubenites, Dathan 
and Abiron, in the rebellion of Core, and the selfish refusal of Ruben 
to join in the war against Sisara. 

Ruben was excluded for a crime of lust, from which Jacob turns 
in horror at the end of this word to his first-born; Simeon and Levi are 
excluded on account of a deed of savage violence—the revenge which 
they took on the Sichemites for the violation of their sister, Dina: 

“Simeon and Levi are brothers indeed! 

weapons of violence are their swords. 
Into their counsel may my soul not go, 

with their assembly may my heart not be gathered. 
For in their anger they slaughtered men, 

and in their self-willed fury they houghed oxen. 
Cursed be their anger, for it was violent, 

and their rage, because it was cruel. 
I will disperse them in Jacob, 

I will scatter them in Israel”. 

Territorially Simeon fared the worst of all the tribes, for he re- 
ceived only the arid Negeb and some scattered cities within the confines 
of Judah. Simeonites at a later date migrated into Edomite and 
Nabataean lands. We must not forget, however, that the tribe of 
Simeon had, ouside of its territories, a great glory in the heroine Judith, 
saluted by the High Priest Joakim as “the glory of Jerusalem, the joy 
of Israel, the honour of our people”. 

Levi, to whom, however, Moses and Aaron gave lustre, was liter- 
ally a landless tribe, but this itself was a malediction turned into a 
benediction. The Levites won for themselves the honour of special 
consecration on the day that they consecrated their swords to the vindi- 
cation of God’s glory horribly violated by the worship of the golden 
calf. 

The blessing of Jacob’s fourth son, Judah, is the most momentous 
of all. He receives the primacy, which is a royal primacy and a Mes- 
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sianic primacy. This means that the sceptre of Judah shall rule a 
kingdom “of which there shall be no end”. 

Judah’s name was an augury of greatness—nomen omen. It 
means “Praised”. From that meaning Jacob draws the inaugural note 
of his blessing: 


“Judah indeed art thou: thee thy brethren shall praise: 
thy hand shall be on the neck of thy enemies ; 
the sons of thy father shall bow before thee. 


A lion’s whelp is Judah; 

from the prey, my son, thou hast come up. 
He crouches, he lies down like a lion, 

and like a lioness; who shall rouse him? 


The sceptre shall not pass from Judah, 

nor the staff of command from between his feet, 
Till He comes to whom it belongs, 

and to Whom the obedience of nations is due. 


It is He who ties His ass to the vine, 

and to the chosen vine His ass’s colt, 
Who washes His garments in wine | 

and His clothes in the blood of grapes. 
His eyes shall be red with wine, 

and His teeth white with milk. 


We have divided this oracle into four strophes or stanzas expres- 
sing respectively the pre-eminence of Judah, his unconquerable 
strength, his royalty destined to be eternal and universal, the abundance 
of heavenly blessing that will characterize it. 

That the third strophe is a Messianic prophecy is one of the most 
certain things in exegetical tradition. Jewish tradition as shown in the 
Targums and Christian tradition are quite at one in affirming it. It is 
really no wonder, for the words speak for themselves. To whom does 
the obedience of nations belong except to the Messias? Hence St. John 
in the Apocalypse voices this unanimous Jewish and Christian exegesis, 
when he proclaims (5: 5) from the mouth of one of the heavenly 
elders that “the Lion of the tribe of Judah has conquered, the Root of 
David, so as to open the book and its seven seals”. 


The details can only receive scant annotation here, but it is possible 
to say the main things in a few words. 
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It will be noted that the hegemony promised to Judah extends 
over the whole House of Jacob. It is not six tribes, representing the 
sons of his mother that Judah shall rule, but all the sons of his father, 
that is, the twelve tribes of Israel. This hegemony was foreshown in 
the importance of Judah in the pitching and breaking of camp in the 
desert, in the occupation of Palestine, in certain facts of leadership, as 
for instance in the war against Benjamin; but it was first realized in 
David, and ultimately in the Messias, ‘to Whom the Lord God gave the 
throne of David His father, to reign over the house of Jacob for ever”. 

The image of the lion—and the even more untouchable fearsome- 
ness of the lioness—portrays the political and subsequently the spiritual 
strength of Judah. Judah is a power against which enemies cannot 
hope to prevail. In the apocalyptic text cited above the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah is the Arbiter of human history—always and in all 
events the certain Victor. 

The translation of the third strophe may be regarded as certain. 
Any tenable alternatives do not substantially change the meaning. 
Judah shall have sovereign power in permanence until He, to whom 
that power ultimately belongs, shall come. The sceptre and the rod of 
command mean the same thing. The latter is pictured as resting be- 
tween the feet of the enthroned Ruler, such as we see in Egyptian and 
Babylonian monuments. 

Actually some sort of sovereign power—at least a spiritual hege- 
mony—never did pass from Judah, not even after the terrible year 587, 
nor in the days of Seleucid domination, nor even when the Idumaean 
Herod ruled in Jerusalem. In Babylon Judah commanded, and after 
the return from exile, and subsequently, Judah held the religious 
metropolis of Israel and the temple which was the centre of national 
life. The sense of the word “until” is therefore not exclusive but in- 
clusive. Judah shall hold the sceptre—in its more important spiritual 
significance—till SHILOH comes. 

On this Hebrew quadriliteral much has been written. The Tar- 
gum of Onkelos simply renders it “Messias, to whom the kingdom be- 
longs’. The Samaritan translation “Peaceful” is possible. But the 
majority of Catholic scholars now rally to the reading SHELLO, 
which gives the meaning: “He to whom (it belongs)”. This interpre- 
tation is supported by nearly all the ancient versions, and seems also to 
rest on no less an authority than the divinely inspired Prophet Ezechiel. 
The real Owner of the sceptre shall therefore take it from the hand of 
Judah. To Him the “obedience” of the nations shall be given as a due 
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homage. Thus the Masoretic text, as against: “He shall be the expec- 
tation of the nations” of the Septuagint and Vulgate. 

The final strophe is regarded by some interpreters as setting forth 
the princely dignity of the Messias—riding an ass, as princes in the 
Song of Debbora (Jg. 5: 10), or as Christ actually did on Palm Sunday 
according to the prophecy of Zacharias (9: 9)—and as further portray- 
ing His beauty in terms of eyes brighter “than wine” and teeth whiter 
“than milk”. The verses, however, seem rather to give a triple image 
of abundance: vines everywhere, eyes “sparkling red’”—not necessarily 
“dull’—with wine, and teeth white from the abundance of milk. We 
do not suppose that the Patriarch insinuates any view on the tooth- 
building powers of milk. It is probably the whiteness of the milk 
flowing over the teeth that he considers. 


Zabulon gets, as it were, a geographical blessing : 
“Zabulon shall dwell at the shore of the sea, 
there where ships touch the land, 
with his flank turned to Sidon”, 


Zabulon’s territory was in Galilee between the Sea of Genesareth and 
the Mediterranean. [If it did not actually touch the latter sea, it was in 
easy communication with the riches of the Mediterranean through its 
neighbour Sidon, which, even before Tyre, really ruled the waves, being 
the first great thalassocracy of the Levant. 


“Tssachar is a strong-boned ass, 
lying down between the hurdles. 
He sees that his resting-place is good, 
and that the land is pleasant: 
He bends his back to the burden, 
and subjects himself to the onus of labour”’. 


This tribe, settled on the fertile plain of Esdraelon, was to learn the 
laziness of prosperous ease, and at the same time be repeatedly the ser- 
vant of invaders in that focus of invading armies. There is a play on 
the name Issachar, which suggests a mercenary. 
“Dan shall judge his people 
like another of the tribes of Israel. 
Let Dan be a serpent on the way, 
a horned viper on the path, 
Which bites the horse at the hoof 
and the rider falls back [from his mount} 
From thee, I expect salvation, o Lord”. 
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Dan, whose name signifies judgment, shall (through the judicature 
of Samson, perhaps) have his place in the vindication of Israel. The 
comparison with a serpent and with the deadly cerastes, or horned 
viper, indicates the astuteness of the Danites. The last verse is probably 
an ejaculation of protest whereby the Patriarch puts trust in God before 
human strategies. 
“Gad, assailed by a marauding band, 
himself attacks their rearguard”, 
This tribe settled about the Jaboc was exposed to Ammonite and other 
attacks, but its bravery and power of resistance were splendid. 
“From Aser comes a nourishing bread 
and he yields dainties fit for kings”. 
The lands of Aser, between Carmel and Tyre, produced excellent grain. 
St. Thomas beautifully adapted this distich to the Blessed Eucharist : 
Pinguis est panis Christi, et praebebit delicias regibus”’. 
“Nepthali is a hind at large, 
and he gives {a theme for} songs of beauty”’. 
This obscure saying is generally taken to refer to the great victory of 
Barac the Nephthalite, so beautifully sung by Debbora. 
Lastly come the sons of Rachel. Joseph evidently receives the 
blessing of the double portion, but Jacob has his mind on Ephraim 
rather than on Manasses: 


“A branch of a fruitful tree is Joseph, 
a fruitful branch beside a source; 
its shoots run over the wall. 
And they provoked him, they attacked him, 
shooters of arrows assailed him; 
But his bow kept its strength 
and the power of his hands was maintained 
Through the hands of the Strong One of Jacob, 
through the name of the Shepherd, the Rock of Israel. 


Through the God of thy father—may he help thee! 
and with the Omnipotent—may he bless thee 
with the blessings of heaven above, 
with the blessings of waters lying beneath, 
with the blessings of breasts and of womb! 

May the blessings of thy father be greater 
than the blessings of ancient mountains 
than the desire of hills everlasting! 
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May they descend on the head of Joseph 
on the crown of the prince ’midst his brethren”. 


Many things in this translation would need defence and explanation, 
but present space forbids it. We therefore add the blessing of 
Benjamin and conclude: 
Benjamin is a ravening wolf: 
in the morning he devours his prey, 
and at evening divides the spoil. 

It means that he is always taking prey and devouring it, but by 
extension the morning and evening conduct of Benjamin has been re- 
ferred to Saul the persecutor and Paul the Apostle, of the tribe of 
Benjamin. 


W. LEONARD. 


Pleure, ma sainte Russie, pleure! Car tu vas entrer dans les 
ténébres. Pleure, ma chére Russie, pleure! Car tu vas mourir. 
These words from Boris Godunov were the final salute to Russia of 

Maurice Paléologue on May 17, 1917.1 They 
HOLY RUSSIA _ were penned only thirty years ago by the elegant 

French ambassador; an age seems to have passed 
since the diplomatic train carrying the Frenchman jolted its way 
through Finland. From that date mysterious Russia—its forests, 
steppes, fantastic churches, humble isbas—has become wrapped in ever 
deepening gloom. It was an adventure in the Europe before the wars 
to visit Russia: now it is impossible for the ordinary mortal. The 
language has always constituted a great barrier. Even so cosmopolitan 
a man as Paléologue seems to have felt the need of an interpreter the 
tremendous night he heard the staretz, Rasputin, hold forth with extra- 
ordinary verve. Of course, in those days, French was supreme in 
aristocratic, commercial and artistic circles. So Maurice Paléologue 
was quite happy with delicious conversations on the banks of the Neva 
in the language of the Seine. Without knowledge of Russian we can 
have no idea of the Russian soul, nor of the riches locked up in Russian 
literature. No one has done more to help us along in this regard than 
that exquisite writer, Maurice Baring, by his books on Russian litera- 
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1Maurice Paléologue, La Russie des Tsars, Pendant La Grande Guerre, Paris. 
1926, 3 vols. 
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ture and his valuable impressions of the Russian people.2 Most of us 
know a few Russian names of the past—Ivan the Terrible, Peter the 
Great, the great Catherine, the disturbing Alexander Ist. These names 
are like flashes of lightning on a dark night—vivid light, then deeper 
and blacker gloom. Russian literature began, properly, and, seemingly, 
ended in the 19th century—Pushkin to Gorky. The great men, Push- 
kin, Lermontov, Gogol, Turgeniev, Dostoievski, Tolstoi and Chekhov, 
have been, partially or wholly, translated into the Western languages. 
Russian dance and music invaded Western Europe. “On an excep- 
tionally hot evening early in July a young man came out of the garret in 
which he lodged in S. Place and walked slowly, as though in hesitation, 
towards K. bridge. ...”—Thus we begin with Dostoievski the drama 
of Rasknolnikov in Crime and Punishment. A cold bath, a brisk walk 
round the park, two pork chops and plenty of work—that you feel 
would have cured the student, Rasknolnikov. Man of the West, have 
you forgotten the Russian soul, the soul of the moujik, of the 
yourodiwi? No, Rasknolnikov must think, talk and suffer for 482 
pages (English translation). Even then, the Russians say, unless you 
read it in the original the whole beauty and meaning are seen only 
darkly. Que faire? A Paul Bourget, or a Pierre Loti, you can place. 
The Russians escape you. What is the meaning of the death scene of 
Tolstoi in the lonely railway station? Go to Rome and see the house 
where Nicholas Gogol lived. Gogol in Dead Souls has left the most 
interesting and humorous account of vast Russia. The monotonous 
plains, the huddled villages, the landowners, the serfs—they live in this 
tremendous book. It remains unfinished; Gogol burnt the concluding 
section at Moscow before his death; he left all his money to endow 
Russian pilgrim centres in Palestine ; he had become intensely religious ; 
he dreamed of a purified Russia saving a degraded world. How Russian 
is the idea of ‘Holy Russia’, ‘Messianic Russia’! Russia suffers for 
others; they do not notice, and if they do, they are quite indifferent. 
This idea of the divine mission of Russia is a partial explanation 
for the deliberate avoidance Russia has practised towards ‘European’ 
ideas, customs and habits. Wars have proved the windows through 


2After his resignation from the diplomatic service, Maurice Baring devoted 
much time to Russian literature and life. He had a perfect knowledge of Russian 
and great sympathy with the Russian people. His most important works on 
Russia are: With the Russians in Manchuria (1904-5), A Year in Russia 
(1905-6), Russian Essays and Studies (1914). Very well known is Baring’s 
artistic and delightful Outline of Russian Literature (Home University Series). 
The Oxford Book of Russian Verse, 1924, contains a brilliant preface on Russian 
poetry, by Maurice Baring, who selected the chosen poems. 
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which different ideas entered the country for good or for evil. The 
defeat of Napoleon and the invasion of the West produced among the 
Russian officers a turbulence of plans to enlighten, to better Russia.’ 
It led to the abortive December Revolution of 1825. The seed, though, 
had been sowed. The Crimean War had, as its result, the abolition of 
serfdom.4 The Japanese War of 1905 gave birth to the Douwma—a 
step towards parliamentary government.’ The World War of 1914 
brought old Russia to ruins; as Lenin, in Switzerland at the time, re- 
marked, with such foresight and such cruelty, a Russian defeat would 
be a revolutionary triumph. And in our own days? Has the series 
stopped? Has the famous ‘soul’ of the moujik changed? Never has 
the Russian people enjoyed the centre of the world’s stage to such an 
extent as it does at the present moment. It is no longer the man of 
letters who is solely interested, the whole mass of mankind has its eye 
upon the Russian people. The Russian people !—what it has suffered, 
this eternal sufferer, in these last thirty years. All who have known 
them have fallen in love with this cheerful, child-like people.© Their 
generosity, their amiable, devastating laziness, their quick excitement, 
their grey despair, their kindness, their charity in man’s suffering—it 
was these attractive people who became the raw material used by skil- 
ful, inhuman builders of the Soviet. Little did the people realize the 
un-Russian strength, precision and cruelty of the Soviet, sitting at the 
Finland Station in the Vyborg district in the early months of 1917. 
Were they a religious people? Towards the end of the 10th century 
(987-8), Vladimir, Prince of Kiev, married Anne, the sister of the 


: 3A well written sketch of Russian history is found in N. Brian-Chaninov, 
Histoire de Russie, Paris {Les Grandes Etudes Historiques}, 1929. 


4Brian-Chaninov has some most suggestive remarks on this great action of 
Alexander II. He condemns the ‘intellectuals’, who ruined the hope of peaceful, 
liberal progress. They demanded, at the time, impossible reforms. Hence the 
moderate Tsar grew afraid. Alexander II, later, was blown almost to pieces by 
the anarchists. op. cit., pp. 396-409. 


SMaurice Paléologue tells an amusing story on the possibility of parliamen- 
tary government working in Russia. “When three Germans meet, they at once 
found a Verein and proceed to elect a president. When two Russians meet, they 
instantly form three political parties.” Maurice Baring tells us of a Russian who 
once assured him that democratic government would always be unheard of in 
Russia. Her lot was despotism of some form or other. A Cliché, no doubt, but 
true. 


6A very telling description of Russian character is given by M. Baring in his 
novel, Tinker’s Leave, London, 1927. Many important points in Russian policy 
during the first ten years of the regime are found in J. Bainville, La Russie et Ia 
Barriére de lest, Paris, 1937. ; 
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Emperor of Byzantium.’ Luxuriant legends have almost obscured 
Vladimir’s amazing and very Russian wooing of the Byzantine princess. 
His baptism, it seems, was a fact, and with it, Christianity spread. 
Efforts had been made before this date to convert the great country, but 
Viadimir’s action was momentous. Russia was to be Christian: its 
Christianity was to be the Christianity of the East. “The pearl of the 
Gospels, says Soloviev, was covered over with the dust of Byzantium”. 
Within a century, the fatal division of East and West took place. 
Russia, whose quarrel it was not, was thus dragged into schism, cut off 
from the West, from Rome. The Second Rome (Constantinople) 
exercized some kind of authority over the Russian Church; the Council 
of Florence and the Fall of Constantinople destroyed that. About 1431, 
Constantinople had consecrated as metropolitan of Moscow (Kief had 
lost its place to Moscow), a Greek, Isidore. He was a partisan of the 
peace with Rome movement. With a brilliant retinue, in which there 
were authentic Russians, he participated in the Council of Florence 
(1439), accepting the Act of Union. Returning to Moscow, Isidore, 
in a great liturgical function at the Cathedral of the Assumption, made 
known the Act of Union, and for the first and only time, the Metropoli- 
tan of Moscow, who had been made a Cardinal, commemorated in the 
Mass the Pope of Rome. The boyars and the bishops were silent, quiet 
as if asleep and dreaming, says an old chronicle. There was a sudden, 
rude awakening. After three days, the ruler, Basil, arrested Isidore; 
the boyars and bishops hurled insults at the unfortunate Cardinal. He 


7The article, Russie (Pensée religieuse), col. 207-371, Dict. Théol. Cath., 
vol. 14, is full of information. Of particular interest is the account of the Russian 
theological outlook in the 19th century. Since the revolution, the Russian theo- 
logians abroad have shown a reckless attitude towards the traditional theology. 
The Censor was left in Russia. It is curious to see how much they are in- 
fluenced by the unbalanced novelist, Th. Dostoievski, for instance, the well known 
writer, N. Berdjaev. M. Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orien- 
taliwm, Paris, 5 vols., 1926, is a methodical account of the Greek theology. _ Dr. 
Leonard’s article, Js Russia the Key to the Reunion of Eastern Orthodoxy? is an 
interesting appreciation of the then religious position in Russia. A.C.R., 1932, 


pp. 216-226. eee, 
8Here is a man that deserves to be more widely known, as his life must 
surely rank as one of the most curious and adventurous imaginable. Having 


become metropolitan of Moscow, he played a great part at Florence. In_ that 
welter of intrigue and double dealing, Isidore and Bessarion stand out, among 
the Greeks, as honest men. Both men were made cardinals. Driven from 
Moscow, Cardinal Isidore was sent by the Pope to Constantinople, He wit- 
nessed the fall of the City in 1453, escaping death only by an ingenious trick. 
Sold as a slave in Armenia, he eventually reached Rome once again. L. Pastor, 
Hist. of the Popes, vol. I and II, has much information about Isidore. 
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escaped from prison and, rejected by all, he made his way to Rome.? 
This unhappy affair introduced a hatred for Rome that was to be of 
the highest importance in the future history of the Russian Church. 
With the collapse of the Byzantine Empire before the attacks of the 
Turks, Moscow was convinced of its sole orthodoxy. Moscow was, 
therefore, the Third Rome; Russia became Holy Russia. Beset by 
heresies, the Russian Church engaged in a long struggle for the recog- 
nition of the Patriarchal dignity of Moscow by the Church at large. 
This great step forward was made in 1589-90, when Moscow was re- 
cognized by the other Patriarchal Sees as having taken the place that 
Rome was unworthy to hold. To announce this great news, Constanti- 
nople dispatched a distinguished, but needy, prelate, Dionysius 
Paléologue (was he a distant ancestor of the brilliant Maurice?). 
The Russians were delighted with the Patriarchal dignity; they were 
dismayed to find that Moscow was to rank last in the list of the five 
patriarchates. So this Paléologue knew, too, the failure of a mission; 
he, also, threw back, as he left, a last long look at the enigmatic 
country. Peculiarly Russian was one of the first actions of the new 
Patriarchate. There happened to be a great scarcity of liturgical wine. 
Could they buy it from the pagans? Would they obtain it from the 
Latins? The Orthodox said never. Hence a search was made for 
grapes in the Moscow area. But there were none; cherries there were 
in abundance. A ‘wine’ was made from the cherries. A decree was 
issued then to calm scruples, for, so the decree ran, the Lord, who 
changed water into wine, could change this ‘wine’ into His Precious 
Blood! A scarcity of Russian saints had been solved also in rather a 
rough and ready fashion by mass canonisations. One bishop protested 
loudly that stupid and ignorant Russians would never make saints. 
During the reign of Boris Godunov, the pretender, Dmitri, who claimed 
to be the son of Ivan the Terrible, won great popularity. After the 
deaths of Boris and his son, Dmitri was hailed as Tsar in Moscow, 
1605. Dmitri and his wife, Marina, were Catholics. They openly 
manifested their belief at Moscow, and this led to their assassination 
in 1606. Brian-Chaninov doubts the depth of the Catholicism of 


9He is known in Latin documents as Isidorus Kioviensis. Dr. Fortescue in 
the Catholic Encyclopaedia cannot solve the riddle, Kief or Moscow. For his 
part in the Council of Florence, Hefele-Leclercq, Hist. des Conciles, vol. VII 
part II, pp. 951-1046, gives many details about this political and religious affair. 
Some of the Greek intrigues would be highly amusing, if the matter were not so 


eg Isidore and Bessarion were raised to the purple on the 18th December, 
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Dmitri. He was, in this writer’s opinion, playing a game of high 
politics. It suited his purpose to dangle before the eyes of the nuncio, 
Rangoni, a vision of Russia “parsmée de colleges jésuites et d’églises 
Catholiques....” Dmitri’s death opened a time of violent struggles, 
from which the first Romanof emerged as Tsar of Moscow in 1613. 
Under the early Romanofs the sway of the Tsar was extended. The 
party of the Raskolnikis became an object of concern for the Moscow 
Tsars. The Raskoinikis were Old Believers, holding that the 
official church had ruined the spirit of Christianity. They were perse- 
cuted most severely, resisting all efforts of conversion, preferring even 
death by fire. 

In May, 1682, the momentous reign of Peter the Great began. It 
is interesting to note that Peter has been ‘adopted’ by the leaders of the 
Soviet. He has received the supreme honour of modern times—a moy- 
ing picture, produced by the Soviet, has glorified the first great Russian 
‘revolutionary’. His mission was to arrest the Mongol and Asiatic 
tendency of the Russian Empire. Therefore he broke with the ancient 
traditions, civil and religious, of Moscow and the Kremlin. Far to the 
north, he created the new capital, St. Petersburg, which was to look to- 
wards Europe and Western civilization. He set the example to his 
people by visiting the West. Soon he was followed by the aristocrats 
“scattering pearls and vermin” with equal profusion. His mockery of 
the religious rites and beliefs of the Orthodox Church has a very mod- 
ern touch about it. He had changed the civil capital of the country 
from Moscow to the new city on the Neva; it was inevitable that 
Moscow’s religious position would be affected. In 1721, Peter the 
Great suppressed the patriarchal dignity, as it appeared to him to be 
the last element of independence left. From that date until 1917, a 
body, known as Holy Synod, ruled the Russian Church. It was com- 
prised of the great ecclesiastics of the country. They were assisted by 
a Procurator, a layman, appointed by the Tsar. This official played 
a part of the greatest importance. Hence de facto the Tsar was the 
head of the Church. 

Father Rouet de Journel, S.J., who is the director of a Centre of 
Slavonic Studies in Paris, has recently published in the Caliers de 
Culture générale et de Formation Pédagogique (28, rue du Bon- 
Pasteur, Lyons), March, 1947, a study of religious conditions in 
Russia. His findings are commented upon in a recent number of 
L’Ami Du Clergé, June 5, 1947, pp. 469-473. From this source we 
have some interesting figures. In 1914, 60% of the population of 
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Russia proper belonged to the Orthodox Church—some 100 millions. 
There were then in Russia about 54,000 parishes, together with 26,000 
non-parochial churches. These churches were staffed by 57,000 priests 
and 15,000 deacons. The last named played a constant part in the life 
of the Greek Church; it was not rare that a man remained a deacon his 
whole life. The parochial clergy were not bound to celibacy. There 
were about 64 dioceses in old Russia with three metropolitan sees, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow and Kief. 


On the other hand there was what was called the ‘Black Clergy’, 
i.e., the monks. 20,000 monks lived and worked in some 350 monas- 
teries. They were bound by celibacy, and from them alone the bishops 
were chosen. Finally, the religious women outnumbered the monks 
both in houses and religious, 475 and 70,000 respectively. This vast 
establishment did not satisfy all the religious feelings of the people. 
Hence there grew up numerous sects, of which, that fine connoisseur of 
human fraility, Maurice Paléologue found war time relief in cata- 
loguing for our amusement.!° The Catholic Church, we know, did not 
dispute the authentic christianity of this vast body. The ordinations 
and sacraments of the Russian Church have been regarded as valid. 
So then in her magnificent churches the interminable Russian rite was 
carried out in all its splendid magnificence—a magnificence that is so 
barbaric in the eyes of the Westerner. Were the people religious? 
The question still remains to be answered despite the brief account of 
Russian religious history given above. Many Russians think that the 
people were rather superstitious than truly religious. In support of 
this view, they urge the lack of enthusiasm shown in the reception of 
the sacraments. The Orthodox doctrine inculcated frequent reception ; 
the clergy advised those who advanced in the name of the Church to 
desist. The instructions given to the people must have been elemen- 
tary, because the great majority, the vast majority, could not read nor 
write. All who knew them have spoken of their love of the Gospels, 
particularly of the Sermon of the Mount. The repentant sinner pro- 


10For example: the most ancient, the Raskol (schism), sort of Russian 
Jansenists; the Doukhobors, who recognize intuition as the rule of faith. This 
sect still exists in Canada; the Molokanes, milk drinkers; the Stranniki, who to 
escape Antichrist lead a nomadic life; the Khlysty, who indulge in erotic dances, 
during which they feel Christ’s presence within them. Rasputin was the most 
brilliant disciple of this body; the Skoptzy, who emasculate themselves; the 
Bialoritsy, who dress in white like the angels; the Douchitely, who through 
charity, and in memory of Calvary, strangle the dying! etc., etc. Paléologue, 


Ae me vol. I, pp. 262-263. A. Iswolsky, Memoirs, London, 1920, gives many 
etails. 
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duced feelings of awe in the Russian. He saw, as it were, a miracle 
of grace before his eyes. One can easily see how exaggerations could 
begin in this matter. Rasputin, who was not a member of the clergy, 
he was a staretz (old man, ie., in the eyes of his circle, a venerable 
man), held that one must sin in order to obtain forgiveness. No won- 
der he was introduced to the imperial circle about 1907 as a true moujik 
(peasant), whom it would be good for the imperial couple to know as 
he was racy of the Russian soil. His sponsors lived to regret their 
solicitude for the imperial education. The emotionalism of the Russian 
is something that baffles Western appreciation. Is it sincere? Is it 
mere emotionalism? These are questions which must be left to those 
who have intimate knowledge of this great and unlucky people. 

The factory riots in the Vyborg district became revolution, when 
the troops of the St. Petersburg garrison joined the crowds in the 
street. Kerensky shone for a brief hour; the implacable Lenin was 
waiting—pleure, ma sainte Russie, pleure! Car tu vas entrer dans les 
ténébres. Surely that is one statement about which all Russians would 
agree. The collapse of old Russia brought down, also, the Holy Synod. 
The Church recalled to life the Patriarchal idea. Before it could be 
organised, the Soviet persecution fell upon the Church. The emigra- 
tion began—our period will it be known later as the time of mass 
emigrations ?—many of the clergy passed the frontier with that sorrow 
which is so Russian in its intensity. The people remained, as they 
always had remained—a human mass on which fanatics could work out 
their experiments. The Church remained. How wonderful is Christ- 
ianity even in debased forms! Under Mgr. Tikhon began the long 
struggle against all powerful, aggressive atheism. The one thing that 
held the cool hand of the Communist dictator was the fear of martyrs, 
too many that is. Evidence of this is given in the Communist party’s 
programme of 1924, where it is stated that all affronts to the religious 
sentiments of believers are to be avoided, because contrary tactics 
would produce religious fanaticism. In 1936 the Soviet recognized the 
right of religion to exist, as well, as it put it, the liberty of anti-religious 
propaganda. The Church, under Mgr. Sergei, a future Patriarch, had, 
in 1927, accepted as established the Soviet rule. This action, which 
embittered the emigration and the clergy of the emigration, was a 
potent cause of the Soviet leniency during the years before the war. 

When the late war began in 1941, the admirable, the old Russian 
patriotism shone forth. The Russian people fought, as far as it can be 
judged, with their old time patience and courage. Why is that surpris- 
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ing? They are the victims of a plot that has cut them off from the rest 
of men. They are told and retold that their lot is a happy one. Russia 
must save the world; the old formula but different ideals; Stalin is 
the successor of the Tsars. The Church under Mgr. Sergei was fore- 
most in this patriotic zeal. Their energy was rewarded. In 1943 (Sep- 
tember 4), Stalin, attended by Molotov, received Mgr. Sergei, who 
was accompanied by the metropolitans of Kiev and Leningrad. It 
must have been a strange scene, and it is a great shame both Paléologues 
could not have been there to hear the ecclesiastics ask Stalin for his 
permission to re-establish the Patriarchate. With quite an ecclesiastical 
touch, the Russian leader some days later issued a document in which 
he recalled the patriotic efforts of the clergy, the liberty of conscience 
granted to them, concluding: “For these reasons I call upon the Russian 
Orthodox Synod of Moscow to elect from its midst, the Patriarch of 
all the Russias”. One wonders if the formula of Marx: Religion is 
the opium of the people, still adorned the wall of the celebrated Musco- 
vite sanctuary, Our Lady of Iberia? On the 8th September, 1943, 
Mgr. Sergei was elected Patriarch of Moscow and of all the Russias. 
A state department was set up to control the relation between Church 
and State. After the death of Sergei, Mgr. Alexis, of Leningrad, was 
elected to his position, February 2, 1945. What is to be thoughtof 
these happenings? The L’Ami Du Clergé quotes an article of La Vie 
Intellectuelle, April, 1947, which recognizes the part that statecraft has 
played in the Russian leaders’ policy, but it resents the charge that the 
Russian bishops had accepted this tolerance through guilty weakness. 
Further it is contended that new life has shown itself in the Church 
since this date. Theological, evangelical and liturgical studies have been 
renewed. A very fine letter addressed to Mgr. Alexis by Mgr. Philip 
of Astrakhan is given in full by the L’Ami Du Clergé, which remarks 
on the “grande élevation de pensée et surtout un accent de haute 
piété chrétienne’. On the other hand, the Russian Church of the 
Emigration has branded Mgr. Sergei and Mgr. Alexis as traitors, who 
have sold the Church to the Soviet dictatorship.1! Only time and 
further information can reveal the truth, but the mysterious Russian 
11 ; "i s 
Greek Archhishop Vitaly, U.S.A yabutig (ig gon nr acer a ee 
drive to capture the Church”. His efforts to condemn Mer. Alexis did not meet 
full approval. ; In a later issue of the same paper, August 7, Count A. E. Poninski, 
a former Polish diplomat in Moscow, considered that Sergei had capitulated to 
the Soviet. It has become difficult “to draw a line between the Orthodox Church 


and Soviet officialdom’”. He speaks of the “Orthodox shepherds who, once and 
for all, refused to lay down their lives for the sake of the sheep... .” 
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policy should make all very cautious. At the present moment, there 
are 90 dioceses in Russia, divided into 27,000 parishes, served by 30,000 
priests. There are in existence 10 seminaries and 87 convents ( 
monasteries?). Printing presses have been made available to the 
Church; relics of the saints have been withdrawn from the museums 
and returned to the churches; theological academies have been set up 
at Moscow and Leningrad; religious instruction can be given to child- 
ren in the churches, but not in the schools; the clergy are dispensed from 
military service. The L’Ami Du Clergé is much struck with the per- 
mission to have conférances avec projections—which are very dear to 
French priests. Hence according to these good and serious sources 
everything points to a happy future for the purified Russian Church. 
One wonders. Pleure, ma sainte Russie, pleure! Car tu vas entrer 
dans les ténébres. New Russia joins old Russia once again in its 
hatred of Rome. Talking to Paléologue during the war of 1914, 
Sasanof, the Russian Foreign Minister, remarked that he respected 
the Catholic Church, although he was convinced that it was in error, 
But he stated he hated renegades, the Uniates. In a footnote L’Ami 
Du Clergé notes with regret that the modern Orthodox Church, purified 
and on the eve of success, does not show un esprit évangélique trés 
developpé a Végard des Catholiques. It is speaking of the Ruthenian 
Church of whose treatment the Pope spoke in much stronger terms in 
the encyclical, Orientales Omnes, 1945, December 23. Another French 
journal interested in the Russian religious situation says the Catholic 
Church in Russia must face a double hostility, from the Marxist state, 
and from the Orthodox Church. So the dream of Soloviev of mass 
reunion is as far away as ever. The great task lies ahead of bringing 
the truth of Christ to Holy Russia, of bringing Holy Russia to the 
comforting and strong Church founded upon the Rock. Some will 
give their lives to that great task—literally, perhaps. In European and 
American centres, young men are dedicating their lives to Holy Russia. 
The sons of Russia, those who have heard only from the lips of their 
parents the story of their great fatherland and drunk in their parents’ 
impressions of the vastness, the silence of the land, who in their anxious 
longing have almost smelled the sweet perfume of the mown hay—the 
sons of Russia are appearing to play their part, their all important role, 
in this great task. From the ends of the earth they gather for a lost 
cause, one might well think. But that would be to forget God and the 
Russian people. The people will yet speak. The Russian climate is 
one of extremes—intense cold or blazing heat. The Russian character 
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is just as extreme. The prayers after Mass acquire a new significance, 
when we realize that we are praying for Russia, for the people of that 
vast state, which stands poised now for gigantic deeds.!2 The Gon- 
courts in their Journal record the curious, but very practical, education 
given by a French nobleman to his son during the Napoleonic times. 
He taught him to sleep out in the garden in all weathers; he insisted 
that his son should learn to play the violin. The reasons were obvious. 
His son was sure to be a soldier. He would most likely be captured, 
and a tune might easily win a crust of bread. If the father had lived 
about a century later, you feel sure he would have recommended a 
third subject—Russian. 


Vee re 


12A very beautiful pictorial review of Russia was gi 
given by the 
journal Life, March 29, 1943. The text was, however, naive, a PoP uag 
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INSTITUTIONES JURIS CANONICI: DE SACRAMENTIS. 


Vol. I-II-III. P. Matthaeus a Coronata, O.F.M. Cap. Turin: 
Marietti. 


These three volumes were the first to reach the Record from a 
Continental publishing house after the cessation of hostilities, and their 
advent was an occasion of rejoicing. It meant that at last the Theo- 
logical productions of European scholars were to be available to those 
who for a period of five years and more had suffered a kind of intellec- 
tual banishment. It is surprising that books could be written at all in 
the countries where war was waging, but our Author calmly tells us in 
the Preface to the second volume of this series that it was composed 
almost entirely during the Great War and in a City (Genoa) subjected 
to practically continuous air raids and nearly destroyed by what he de- 
scribes as tormenta bellica ex areoplanis disjecta. Notwithstanding all 
this, the work was carried through and Marietti has published it; vol. 
I in 1943 and the other two volumes in 1946. Then, though some 
books were written and published, there remained the difficulty of com- 
munication and transport; and so the arrival of the present work was 
a sign that conditions were really improving and that we could look for- 
ward to the return of better days. 


The Author of these Jnstitutiones is no stranger to students of 
Canon Law and this work completes his commentary of the Code. In 
Vol. I he treats of the Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, 
Penance, and Extreme Unction; Vol. II deals with Order and Vol. III 
with Matrimony. They are no mere summaries of the matter, but 
cover in all some two thousand two hundred pages. From the Title it 
is evident that they deal with the subjects from the canonical point of 
view, and are thus different from the well-known works of Cappello 
on the Sacraments, for the latter are rather moralistic-canonical. This 
does not, however, imply that we have here a dry as dust legal produc- 
tion or that the Sacred Canons are disposed of without any reference 
to the cognate sciences. A mere glance at the authorities quoted will 
immediately dispel such a fear. Names like Peter Lombard, St. 
Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and Theologians of every century down to 
Pesch, Billot, and Lepicier are found with those of St. Alphonsus, 
Lugo, Ballerini-Palmieri, Genicot, Noldin and Damen, and, of course, 
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Benedict XIV, Reiffenstuel, Wernz, Many, Gasparri, Vermeersch, 
Cocchi, Card. Jorio, and a host of other Canonists, ancient and mod- 
ern; not to mention frequent refereces to the decrees of Councils, deci- 
sions, Instructions, etc. of the Roman Congregations. The order of 
the Code is followed and each Canon explained and interpreted with a 
wealth of detail. The work is eminently practical and thoroughly up to 
date. We have used is frequently and have never had recourse to it for 
enlightenment on any point of Canonical Legislation on the Sacra- 
ments without complete satisfaction. The matter is well set out. The 
language is, as one would expect, Latin; but the style is clear and the 
vocabulary easy. Technicalities do not abound and one does not have 
to be already an expert in Canon Law to use and appreciate this valu- 
able publication. The Publisher’s price is 1250 lire, but with the fluctu- 
ations in exchange we cannot be certain of the present day value. 


J.M. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS, by Rt. Rev. John T. McMahon, M.A., 
Ph.D., H.Dip.Ed. Paterson’s Printing Press, Perth, 1947. 256 
PE rs Os 
This little book was written to commemorate the Centenary of the 

Church in West Australia. Its distinguished author needs no introduc- 

tion, especially, to readers of the 4.C.R. The history of the Catholic 

century is told by chapters on the bishops who have ruled the See of 

Perth, from Dr. Brady to Dr. Prendiville. These are great names, too, 

and full justice is done to them in the glowing and interesting pages of 

this book. The illustrations are frequent and fine, although we regret 
no indication is given of the artists’ names, nor any indication of the 
whereabouts of the paintings. Oscar Wilde said that the supreme pleas- 
ure was one which fascinated, but did not altogether satisfy. This book 
is an example of the dictum. Monsignor McMahon knows so much 
about the history of the West that we won’t remain satisfied with this 
epitome of the great story. We want the big volumes which the story 
merits and which Mgr. McMahon can give us. The chapters on Dr. 

Brady, Dr. Griver, and the grand old Dr. Gibney are full of informa- 

tion, with sidelights on Drs. Serra and Salvado. But the author has 

made a very special place for Archbishop Clune. Dr. Clune’s career 
from a boy in Clare, priest in Goulburn, Redemptorist Missionary, to 
the Bishopric, later Archbishopric, of Perth, makes this chapter the 
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clou of the book. A final section consists of a graceful tribute to the 
present distinguished Archbishop of Perth, Dr. Prendiville. The book 
ends on that note. But Mgr. McMahon, being the man that he is, 
whips in two final chapters, one on the Sisters of Mercy, and the other 
on the Bushies’ Scheme. No one will complain. Our only complaint is 
a request: We want more! TV 


* * * * 


MORAL AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Henry Davis, S.J. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4 Vols. London: Sheed 
and Ward. 50/- stg. 

This work needs no introduction to the Clergy, for since it first 
appeared, some twelve years ago, it has proved a useful source of in- 
formation, an authority for the solution of doubts and a court of appeal 
for a final decision in theological discussions. Published by Sheed and 
Ward, it is not a Text Book for use in the Schools, but Fr. Davis has 
accomplished the task of presenting in a readable English dress what 
we gathered with much labour in our Seminary days from the Latin 
of the standard Manuals in current use. For the busy Priest, whose 
readiness to master with ease and accuracy the scientific presentation of 
Moral questions in the language of the Scholastics and their classical 
exponents is not quite what it used to be, this is the book to have, for 
it will tell him just what he wants to know and the reasons why, in the 
language in which he was born. In a few sections, those dealing with 
the violations of the sixth commandment and with the use of Marriage, 
the author prefers to use Latin—and no one will blame him for it. 
Lengthy extracts from the memorable letters of Pope Pius XI, on 
Christian Education, Marriage, the Priesthood, etc., and a fine summary 
of the Encyclical on Communism provide us with authoritative state- 
ments of great use in preparation of Instructions and Sermons. Prac- 
tical medical problems and questions of co-operation are discussed, and 
a clear and satisfactory answer is given. The treatment of the seventh 
commandment is specially useful, as the English Law is given where 
necessary, and thus a want is supplied which has always been felt 
when searching for elucidation in the Continental writers. What com- 
mends this work to us most of all is the addition of the Pastoral Notes 
which cover conditions not unlike our own. For its solid doctrine, 
clarity of exposition, and practical usefulness a copy of this work 
should be in every Presbytery. 

J.M. 
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MOTHER F. A. FORBES. Letters and Short Memoir, by G. L. 

Sheil. Longmans, Green and Co., London. Pp. 246. 8/6. 

This is mostly a collection of letters (135 of them) written by 
Mother Forbes, a religious of The Sacred Heart. We are conducted 
through them by Mother G. L. Sheil, of the same Society, who has 
added sufficient of her comment to make it easy to follow the story. 


The first thirty pages give a brief account of the early life of this 
charming Scot, who became a Catholic in the year 1900. (She was 
then 31). Shortly afterwards, she asked for admission to the convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton. After the novitiate and final pro- 
fession, she was soon at Hammersmith convent ,where, in 1916, the 
first of this series of letters was written. The letters became necessary 
after the transfer to another convent of an unnamed nun who gave 
great assistance to Mother Forbes by typing matter to be sent to pub- 
lishers. The list of books by Mother Forbes shows how great was her 
friend’s task, and how much she deserved the grace of getting the 
spiritual help the letters offer. We are fortunate in being able to read 
them now for the trouble of procuring the book. 

Writing of a young nun who had accompanied her on a journey, 
Mother Forbes said that she was “very much all there”. The phrase 
seems a good summing up of her own character, if we but add that what 
was there, was used to the full, despite a handicap of poor health. The 
letters show what a wide variety of persons and things got the benefit 
of her attention. If you are wanting to prove to an ill-informed friend 
that the religious life can bring out the best in the natural as well as 
in the supernatural order, then this is the book to do it. To the thought- 
ful it will be better than a cinema full of celluloid nuns. 


Special mention must be made of the spiritual wisdom that is to 
be found in nearly every letter. At one time it is a quotation, at 
another the words of Mother Forbes; but always there is solid doctrine 
on the interior life, and a complete absence of uninformed piety. 

One who had so much published could not but have some know- 
ledge of reviews and their perpetrators. The letters touch lightly on 
the subject, but it is told how some reviewers referred to Mother 
Forbes as Mr. Forbes. No wonder, if her name appeared on a book 
as F. A. Forbes. Indeed, it must be admitted that it was only the 
timely arrival of an American book-list that saved your reviewer from 
a similar fate when choosing a title for G. L. Sheil. 

It would be a great mistake to think of this book as one likely to 
appeal to nuns only. 
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